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OUR CONTRIBUTOR'S PAGE 


The late Herbert Wildon Carr’s clear, rigorous, and profound anal- 
ysis of The Search for Truth is commented on more fully in The Lantern 


of Diogenes. 


The Three Approaches to the Understanding of Life which The 
Editor discusses are the scientific, the philosphical, and the religious. 
Unlike Comte, the Editor concludes that each has its place, but that ‘‘in 
its power to get at the meaning of life religion is the most direct, the 
most universal, and the most important.”’ 


Mr. Harry B. Reed is a critic who believes not only in bringing 
psychological observations and standards to bear on literature, but 
philosophical ones as well. Thus in his article on The Heraclitan Ob- 
session of Walt Whitman he is able to bring out clearly a fundamental 
inconsistency between Whitman’s psychological temperament and meth- 
od, and his professed philosophy. Mr. Reed is a member of the English 
Department of the University of Southern California. 


In her examination of The Relation Between Music and Poetry, Mrs. 
Whitcomb Hess expounds the theory that though the matter of art is 
frankly symbolic, it contains nevertheless a double representation,—of 
the particular object symbolized, and of its universal meaning. Mrs. 
Hess is a member of the Ohio University German Department. 


In his article on Ideal-Realism, begun in this issue and to be econ- 
cluded in the next, Professor N. Lossky, the distinguished philosopher 
of Prague, presents a rigorous analysis of Abstract Ideal-Realism and 
Concrete Ideal-Realism. This article lends weight to the growing realiza- 
tion that the important division of philosophies is not into realisms and 
idealisms but rather into abstract and concrete philosophies, 


The verse for this number comes from the pens of Mrs. Alice Keen 
and Dr, William van Wyck, both of whom are previous contributors. 
Mrs. Keen, who writes from Allendale, N.J., contributes a sonnet en- 
titled We Shall Find Grace, and Dr. van Wyck writes one To Chaucer 
and another To Dame Juliana Berners. 
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@ We are happy to begin herewith a series 
of Essays by the late Wildon Carr, by Dr. 
F. C. S. Schiller, and by the Editor, which 
were to have appeared together under the 
general title, The Personal World. 


@ Even the most cursory reading of these 
essays will indicate wide differences in the 
ideas presented, though each author is 
ready to declare his sympathy with Person- 
alism as a system of thought. The assurance 
of yesterday that Personalism is a completed 
system must now give way to the wider 
concept of Personalism as a method of 
approach to philosophic problems. The 
modern personalist is not so bent upon con- 
structing a system which must be modified 
to fit each new advance as he is in keeping 
before the mind of the thinking world the 
fact that the person cannot safely be omitted 
from any system of knowledge or reality. 


@ It need occasion no surprise that the metaphysical 
insistence of Professor Carr and the Editor should 
appear to Professor Schiller as pure hardihood, a sort 
of metaphysical mountain-climbing with no practical 
result, nor that the Editor views Professor Schiller’s 
avoidance of metaphysics as a species of side-stepping. 
Professor Cart’s statement that Personalism is not 
necessarily theistic will surprise many friends and 
should disarm some of the critics of Personalism, but 


since the adoption of the term by Professor Stern 
in Germany the force of his contention must be 
admitted. For personalists, intense interest will at- 
tach to Professor Cart’s application of Personalism 
to the new scientific concepts. They will at the same 
time feel more deeply the sense of devastation and 
loss in the passing of a mind so brilliant, and never 
more brilliantly demonstrated than in this, his final 
work. The preparation of these essays came after 
he had received from his doctor the assurance of an 
early end to labor, and the time for delivery found 
him incapable of public speech. For this reason they 
will seem to many in a particular way to view philoso- 
phy sub specie aeternitatis. To the Editor these 
final papers show a distinct advance over his previous 
positions, an advance which makes his death, from 
the standpoint both of Personalism and future philo- 
sophical thought, all the more calamitous. His manu- 
scripts were carefully prepared and beyond the need 
of editorial revision. 


@ It is hoped that these essays may be beneficial in 
defining the field and stating the present aspects of 
Personalism, though they make no claim to finality. 


@ In choosing a common title the Editor has had to do 
so on his own responsibility. Mindful of a definition 
he once heard Professor Bowne make of “reality” 
as ‘“‘a world of persons in a personal world,” he has 
ventured to use a part of that felicitous phrase as not 
unrepresentative of the ideas set forth. 


R.T.F. 


The Personalist 


THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH’ 


By H. Winpon Carr 


Prmosorny may be divided into three realms— 
metaphysics, logic, and ethics. They represent the 
three quests in which the philosopher is engaged. What is 
real? What is true? What is good? It is the first of these 
quests, the metaphysical inquiry, which divides philosphers 
into realists and idealists. The reason for this division is that 
the fundamental reality of the universe, the nature of exis- 
tence, cannot be settled by a direct appeal to experience; it 
requires an interpretation of experience, and realists and 
idealists adopt opposite principles of interpretation. For 
the realist the objective world is revealed in perception, and 
this revealed world is originally and essentially simple 
and inert, and it contains the conditions of the existence 
of the mind or consciousness which perceives it. For the 
idealist the subjective activity experienced as mind or con- 
sciousness alone is real and original; the objective world of 
matter is not reality but appearance. 


There are many forms of realism and many forms of 
idealism. The two forms which appear to me at the present 
time to be most representative of the conflicting principles 
I shall name personalism and naturalism. The term per- 
sonalism as I shall use it is not the name of a particular 
system of philosophy; it expresses for me a principle of 
interpreting experience, the opposite of the principle now 
generally named naturalism. I choose the term personalism 


1This is the first of a related series of posthumous articles by the late H. Wildon 
Carr. The series will be published in consecutive numbers of The Personalist. 
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in preference to the more general terms, idealism or spirit- 
ualism, because it emphasizes the antithesis between person 
and thing. Personalism is an idealism. It is a systematized 
form of the theory that the real units which constitute or 
compose the universe are active, individual, spiritual units 
in ideal relations with one another. Naturalism is a realism. 
It is the theory that the universe consists of objective inert 
constituents in spatio-temporal relations to one another. 
Personalism and naturalism both regard the universe as 
composite and as primarily a system of relations. They 
disagree as to the nature of the units, whether they are ma- 
terial or spiritual, and as to the nature of the relations, 
whether they are real or ideal. 


The concept of nature on which the principle of natural- 
ism rests seems fundamental, original, and self-evident. It 
is obvious and requires no proof. We cannot think that the 
world depends in any way on human life; it is, on the con- 
trary, the condition on which human life depends. We are 
simply unable to think of nature in any other way. The world 
we perceive existed ages before we came to birth and will, 
we are certain, continue to exist after our brief life is ended. 
We may be puzzled to know how we know that this natural 
world exists in entire independence of our thoughts about 
it, but to believe that its existence depends on our thinking 
it is a simple impossibility. Naturalism accepts this unmedi- 
ated knowledge and attributes it to what it has termed 
‘animal faith,’’? animal because it is instinctive and non- 
rational, faith because the mental act is neither intuitonal 
nor logical. 


Yet however secure from practical skepticism the con- 
cept of nature may be, theoretically at least philosophy finds 
itself compelled in its first moment of reflection to challenge 
the validity of the concept. “‘Human reason,’’ Kant wrote at 
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the beginning of the Preface to the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, ‘*in one sphere of its cognition is called upon to consider 
questions which it cannot decline, as they are presented by 
its own nature, but which it cannot answer, as they tran- 
scend every faculty of the mind.’’ The concept of a nature 
on which life depends is one of those questions. It gives rise 
to an antinomy of reason. The antinomy is that we cannot 
think the concept of nature without thinking the non-exis- 
tence of thinking, for the concept of nature is the concept of 
an existence independent of and indifferent to the mind 
which thinks it. The mind whose existence is immediately 
affirmed in self-consciousness, I think, therefore I am, is im- 
mediately denied in the nature whose existence is conceived 
as its precondition. Conscious activity, first in the order of 
knowing, 1s conceived as last in the order of being. Life and 
mind, which exist absolutely in the moment of experience, 
are conceived as transient modes of an existence indifferent 
to them and unaffected by them. Nature pursues its majestic 
course secure in its own right, and has produced among its 
myriad notes of transient being a self-conscious creature 
able during its brief apparition to form high purposes and 
direct its actions by knowledge. We human beings with our 
spiritual nature are the emergent outcome of a set of condi- 
tions, perhaps unique, but in any case transitory and in- 
finitely insignificant. 


Such is the concept of nature which, as Kant says, we 
cannot decline to bring before the judgment-seat of reason. 
When we do so we are at once met with the question, How 
ean thinking, an inexistent thing, vouch for the existence of 
something it only knows by its own attestation? Thinking 
ean only give us thoughts; the existence of the things 
thought of is postulated. That there is a natural world, a 
material existence effectively independent of spiritual 
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values, existing on its own account, is a belief. We find it 
difficult or even impossible to doubt this belief, and yet our 
only evidence for it is the concept of it which our thinking 
has formed. If we demand more direct proof, there is none. 
Nature alone exists: this nature is the product of our 
thought: our thought does not exist in its own right but only 
in dependence on nature, the concept of which it has ex- 
cogitated. Thus, thinking, an ineffective activity, which 
may emerge out of nothing and disappear leaving no trace, 
postulates an abstract thought, its own concept, and endows 
it with an existence it denies to itself. 


Naturalism in contemporary philosophy has shown itself 
not unmindful of this logical dilemma in its foundation. It 
has sought a way out by an approximation to Spinoza’s con- 
ception of God, a Being, a Substance in whom thought as 
well as extension is an infinite attribute. But however this 
may serve to rationalize the concept of nature, it offers no 
means of escape from the antinomy and its dilemma. For 
it is individual thinking which posits its own concept to 
affirm an existence effectively independent of the individual 
existence which posits it. Thus the antinomy abides. Na- 
ture is my idea: in positing the existence of my idea I make 
my own existence as thinker depend on the existence of what 
I think: thus I deny my existence in the very act of think- 
ing which affirms it. 


Is, then, the naturalistic concept of nature to be rejected 
as false? Assuredly not. It is a legitimate concept and one 
which human nature itself calls for. If personalism meant 
the rejection of the concept of nature, it would have no basis 
of appeal. Personalism is not even critical of the concept. 
It condemns it as abstract, and the abstract cannot be real 
in the true meaning of reality. The real is concrete and 
individual. If nature exists it is because nature is God, and 
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this does not mean merely that the concept of nature must 
include thought as well as extension; it means that if God 
exists he is personal, for only a person is concrete and indi- 
vidual. Personalism is not necessarily theistic. It is not a 
theism. It does not affirm categorically that God is. As a 
philosophical principle it can only affirm the hypothetical, 
if God exist he is personal; or, at most, it can say with Leib- 
niz, if God is possible then God is. 


Personalism bases its system of the real not on a concept 
but on an intuition, the immediate consciousness of exist- 
ence in the activity of thinking. In thinking I affirm ex- 
istence. I think, then I am. Were the existence thus affirmed 
a concept, a transcendental self, an object of thought posited 
as independent of the act of thinking and existent on its own 
account, personalism would be confronted with the same 
dilemma as naturalism; it would be postulating an abstract 
concept. But personalism sets out from a different principle 
and uses a different method. It starts from the actuality of 
thinking in experience itself. My present thinking exists in 
the most immediate and absolute meaning of the term ex- 
istence. When I call this activity ‘I,’ ‘me,’ ‘myself,’ the self 
I refer to is individual, concrete, and inclusive, a self which 
does not abstract itself from its experience but which owns 
its experience. It is not a transcendental ego which I con- 
ceive abstractly and posit as the substance or cause of my 
experience: it is individual experience itself. When I per- 
ceive I do not separate a self perceiving from its percep- 
tions. I am directly conscious of a personal self, an un- 
divided and indivisible whole, within which I may disting- 
uish without limit, but which I cannot divide or separate 
into independent factors without destroying it. Personalism 
is the acceptance of the individuality of our person in its 
immediacy and the application of it as a principle in the 
interpretation of the universe. 
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What, then, is the person which personalism takes as its 
unit? Is it the thinker abstracted from his thought, the per- 
ceiver abstracted from his perceptions, the agent abstracted 
from his actions, the mind abstracted from the world, the 
subject abstracted from the object? No, the person is not 
an abstraction. The person is the concrete individual in the 
fullness of his nature, potential and actual; the mind with 
all its furniture of intuitions, images, and concepts; the 
body with all its organization for the framing and effecting 
of actions. This infinitely complex thing, with its outlook 
on immensity and eternity, is one and individual in the ab- 
solute and unambiguous meaning of individualty. Person- 
ality means that we own our states and share them with 
none. We may conceive the universe as an infinity of per- 
sons, but every person is individual and all personal rela- 
tions are ideal. No feeling, perception, or conception can in 
any intelligible meaning of the term be shared. But is it 
not by feelings, images, and thoughts expressed symbolically 
in a matter common to all and private to none that we 
communicate? Yes, truly; but however mechanical the in- 
strumental devices, intercourse is ideal. Mechanical inter- 
course is unintelligible. There is no speech without mechan- 
ism, but also there is no speech without thought. 


Personalism starts, then, with the intuition of existence 
in the pure act of thinking. A self or person is affirmed in 
the simple ‘TI think,’ and to this person existence is attribu- 
ted by its own reflective act. What is this self? Is it a soul 
with a capacity for contemplation and enjoyment, and do I 
distinguish and separate it from the sensations, feelings, 
images, desires, concepts, conations which are its contem- 
plated and enjoyed experience? In the affirmation ‘I am’ 
something which is substance is posited, but this substance is 
not the object of thought, it is the individual subject in the 
activity of its own experience. 
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We can now state precisely the difference between the 
naturalist and the personalist. For the naturalist the uni- 
verse consists of the things which are the objects of our 
thoughts. For the personalist the universe consists of the 
minds which are thinking the thoughts. 


Let us first try to illustrate the two ways of represent- 
ing the world before comparing them with regard to the 
difficulties and problems they raise for the philosopher. 


Imagine, then, a pleasant garden scene on a summer af- 
ternoon. There are flower-beds, shady walks, lawns of soft, 
green, springy turf; there is the scent of flowers, the song 
of birds, the hum of bees, the quick-changing flight of butter- 
flies, the play of children, the converse of friends. The har- 
mony is artificial, for the scene we are imagining is a gar- 
den; but also the harmony is natural, for the artifice of the 
garden is to give nature the power of full expression. In 
what, we are to ask ourselves, does the reality of this scene 
consist ? 


The naturalist would seek first the objective basis of fact 
in something which he could represent as one and identical 
for all sentient beings who would enjoy it according to their 
different capacities and each in a subjective way which 
would be in its own. Sentient experience would be enjoyment 
of the reality. The reality itself would be something which 
would exist for every subject of experience as an identical 
objective reference. This objective reality, he would say, 
might enter into subjective experience in infinite varieties 
of ways, but it would be self-identical and common to all. 
To this real objectivity belong space, time, matter, and 
movement. And so, he would go on to say, although no two 
percipients view the scene in the same perspective, yet the 
real scene must have absolute position relatively to the 
whole of nature of which it is a part. As an event in time it 
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must have an actual relation of historical succession to 
everything before and after. Something material must be 
the ground of all its various appearances. Finally, some real 
movement must be the basis of succession and change. The 
naturalist principle is, that what sentient beings sense does 
not depend for its existence on being sensed. The old philo- 
sophical terms for this objective existence are substance and 
cause. The naturalist would say, therefore, that the men, the 
birds, the bees, and the butterflies enjoy an experience which 
is different for each but which in its substance and cause 
is identical for all. 


How would the personalist represent this reality? To 
him the whole scene is a picture which arises out of the 
fusion of a mass of individual activities. He sees no need 
to set behind it an independent indifferent matter or stuff 
in an independent indifferent framework. Its reality con- 
sists of the active subjects of experience finding expression 
for their activity. The substance and the cause are not ma- 
terial but spiritual, and the phenomenon has no objective 
noumenon as its counter-part. What really exists are the 
self-limited and self-limiting activities; the materiality of 
the scene is the general effect of all the activities in the per- 
ception of each. There is no other kind of substance than 
this active spiritual individuality. 


In order to understand the true meaning of this principle 
we must look a little more closely at the natural scene we 
are imagining. Let us consider the lawn by itself. It is pre- 
sented to our mind contemplating it as a group of sensible 
qualities, and these alone enter into the picture of it. In 
reality it consists of a multitude of individual grass plants, 
each, so to say, living its own life and minding its own busi- 
ness. These real, living units have no interest in the aspect 
they present to us in their ensemble. Consider, then, your- 
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self in the garden and the garden as the environment in 
which you are. The whole exists for you in your perceptions 
and thoughts. Every other person in the garden, every bird, 
every insect, every plant which you perceive exists for you 
objectively as your idea. You do not know, you cannot know 
any person or thing as it is itself; to know in that way you 
would have to be the person or thing, to live its life, and 
yourself to be an object in its perception. This applies not 
to you only but to everything in the garden which you can 
can think of as having its own experience, enjoying its own 
view. 


Now, try to find something actually common to two sub- 
jects of experience, something absolutely identical for both. 
There is nothing. There can be nothing. Each individual has 
its own perceptions and each with its perceptions is itself 
only. I may be the object of a bird’s perception, the bird 
may be the object of mine, but we have nothing in common, 
nothing which can be the same thing or object to each of 
us and independent of both of us. If the bird goes out of 
existence, all its perceptions, all its memories, all its dis- 
tinctive actions perish with it. They are an inseparable part 
of it. It is what they are. So if I perish the whole world of 
my perceptions perishes with me. What remains when I 
vanish is not my perceptions but other subjects of expe- 
rience, if such there be, with their perceptions. 


The personalist doctrine, therefore, is that wherever and 
whenever there is anything which can be called real in an 
unambiguous and absolute meaning of the term, it will be a 
person, not a thing—a subject of activity, an individual, and 
not an object perceived by a person. A person need not be a 
self-conscious being endowed with high intellectual or ra- 
tional powers, but however lowly its development and 
limited its range of activity it will have a nature and a view- 
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point which is inalienably its own. The ultimate facts of the 
universe are subjects having experience and not objects 
which constitute the world and provide the matter of ex- 
perience. 


But may not both principles be valid? Why must we 
suppose the universe in its ultimate reality to consist either 
of persons or of things? May it not consist of both? That it 
does so is the most obvious conclusion of common sense, and 
it meets with no difficulty in practical life. No one confuses 
mind and body, thought and thing, and those who, like the 
Christian Scientist, try to persuade themselves that only 
mind is real and that there is no matter, have to exercise 
faith and at least seem hard pressed to make their belief 
accord with the stubborn realities of life. Many philoso- 
phers today are convinced that it is impossible to reduce the 
ultimate reality of the universe to a single category by 
either principle, the spiritual or the material. They are 
dualists. They find it necessary to assume that there is in 
the universe a purely irrational matter which cannot be 
deduced from consciousness and stands eternally opposed 
to the spirit which exists in its own right. Monism versus 
dualism cannot be regarded, therefore, as a dead issue of 
purely historical interest, nor yet as a distinction between 
common sense opinion and philosophical reflection. It is 
perhaps the most vital problem in contemporary philosophy 
and must accordingly be presented in all its aspects. In the 
first place it is clear that a philosophy which is to give a 
satisfactory account of the universe must consider the two 
aspects which the universe presents to the active subject of 
experience, the aspect of unity, continuity, and uniformity, 
and the aspect of multiplicity, diversity, and discrete indi- 
viduality. Let us, then, consider the ease for and against 
philosophical dualism. 
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Dualism presents itself in two forms. The first is the 
metaphysical dualism, familiar in the philosophy of Des- 
cartes. It affirms two substances, thought and extension: an 
immaterial mind or soul whose essential quality is thinking, 
and a material body whose essential quality is extension. 
The second is the psychological dualism, familiar in the 
philosophy of Locke. It opposes thoughts to things, ideas 
to objects which cause or occasion them. The difficulty 
which metaphysical dualism has to meet is that of account- 
ing for the origin and validity of knowledge, while the diffi- 
culty which confronts psychological dualism is to deduce 
the real existence of the thing from the idea considered as 
its representation in the mind. My thinking means that I 
have images, ideas, perceptions, conceptions of a reality 
which exists in its own right; how then do I know, or how 
can I know, that my ideas are true, that there are objects 
which correspond to and are represented by my ideas? If, 
on the other hand, I take my ideas to be merely effects pro- 
duced in my mind by causes which are things, then, as the 
things are only inferred, by what means can I validate the 
inference? The causes are hypothetical. Dualism, there- 
fore, in each of its forms provokes doubt and leads to scep- 
ticism. If minds are substantially different from things, 
_ how can we give validity to the mind’s thinking? If ideas 
in the mind only represent things in the world, what differ- 
ence would it make to the mind which possessed the ideas 
whether or not the things represented existed ? 


Tt is, of course, no argument against dualism that it must 
provoke scepticism, but scepticism can never give satisfac- 
tion as a final position for the simple reason that it is the 
way in which the mind expresses dissatisfaction. The 
method of doubt in philosophy derives its force as a method 
from the fact that the mind cannot rest in doubt. The suc- 
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cess of the method when first formulated was the initial 
certainty of existence which doubting itself established. 
When, therefore, the mind in its thinking encounters con- 
flicting ideas it must postulate a harmony and is unsatisfied 
until it finds the concept which will actualize it. This is 
why dualism is so easy to present, so specious in its appeal, 
and so unsatisfying in its working. It asks us to accept an 
unsolved problem as insoluble and yet solved. It meets the 
theoretical difficulty with the practical principle solviture 
ambrilando. 


We shall next consider the nature and role of conscious- 
ness as interpreted by naturalism and by personalism. 


WE SHALL FIND GRACE 


By Auice A. KEEN 


Oh—let us leave this narrow, breathless space, 
These walls that hold us helplessly to things. 
Come—we will go where life triumphant springs 
From yielding earth. In that vast dwelling-place 
Of our Creator we shall lose all trace 

Of little aching selves that feel the stings 

Grim human circumstance unhaply brings: 


Old sins will heal in that supernal grace. 


In earth’s majestic temple we shall feel 

The mighty rhythm of life’s unending prayer 
Which hides its mystery in a sullen clod; 
And o’er our spirits there will gently steal 
Like trailing perfume faith that we, too, bear 
Within our beings grace derived from God. 


THREE APPROACHES TO THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF LIFE 


By Tur Eprror 


A attempts at the understanding of life have been 
accomplished by the temptation to a proud isola- 
tion—in the presumption that in some single approach all 
perplexities find their solution. Thus we have witnessed a 
science which showed extreme impatience with all other 
types of explanation and presumed to say everything about 
reality that could be said. Its task was conceived to lie in 
the reduction of all facts to mathematical norms and quan- 
titative measures. All which could thus be construed was 
admitted into the fold of scientific demonstration and as- 
sumed to have a character of unquestionable reality. 


Undoubtedly there is much to be said for the quantita- 
tive aspects of nature. Much valuable information is to be 
had along this line of investigation, information that can 
contribute to the understanding of life. Any section of na- 
ture that is divisible, or can be multiplied, is capable of 
such mathematical interpretation. Spatial and temporal 
facts have light shed upon their character by the place they 
occupy in the spatio-temporal system of relations. There is 
no difficulty until one begins to claim for the quantitative 
aspects of life the sole right of interpretation. Thus the 
numerical approach to life, which is the scientist’s, some- 
times lays claim to sole and complete understanding. Havy- 
ing reduced the visible world to quantitative values, such a 
scientist looks fondly at his measurements and cries, ‘‘See, 
T have reduced the whole universe to its true measurements! 
There it is! A system of vibrations and relations! That is 
all there is to it.’’ He thinks he has exhausted the universe, 
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whereas, without knowing it, he has really exhausted him- 
self. Of course we speak here not of the great creative scien- 
tists, but of the common garden variety who delight in tell- 
ing us that they have been throughout the universe and have 
‘“discovered there is no God,’’ or have rummaged psycho- 
logically through the human nervous system and have been 
unable to find a ‘‘soul.’’ Their weakness lies in their cer- 
tainty that their particular method is the only approach to 
reality. 


From the standpoint of the philosophical approach to 
the understanding of life, there is a similar short-sighted- 
ness. The philosopher claims to be a lover of wisdom and 
to see life under the aspects of reason. Too frequently he as- 
sumes that wisdom is to be found in his philosophical sys- 
tem alone and that the truth will die with him. He attacks 
the universe from the viewpoint of its systematic order. 
Seeing the objectivity of its truth, he attempts to reduce its 
widely separated facts to a system of materialism; or not- 
ing the subjectivity of its values, he is determined to ac- 
knowledge these as the chief prize at any cost; or, seeing 
that all points of view settle ultimately in the person, he at- 
tempts to view the whole cosmic order as an experience of 
the onlooker. Always his effort is one to make his system 
seem reasonable. Too often he neglects the unreasonable 
elements in the cosmic order. These irrational elements 
form his tragedy, and, whatever his system, he blinks them 
somewhere. If a materialist, he sees the world as devoid of 
moral good, or its good as not of the cosmic order, and 
hence inconsequential; or as an idealist he refuses to face 
the problem of suffering and evil. The irrationality and ir- 
reducible nature of the universe troubles him. Frequently 
he declares everything unreal that does not yield to his con- 
cept of cosmic unity. Undoubtedly the reasonable outlook 
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on the Universe is a valuable way of viewing at it. It yields 
a philosophic calm, something of that steadfastness and 
certainty that science also seeks. 


But life is always escaping rationality. We form our lit- 
tle systems according to present knowledge and find them 
forever being broken into by some doer of the ‘‘impossi- 
ble.’’? All great inventions from Galileo’s telescope to the 
radio have at first seemed irrational to the best science and 
philosophy of their time. From the time of da Vinci to that 
of Einstein reason has been suspicious of innovation. Yet 
creators, discoverers and inventors have forever been called 
on to do what for their age was inconceivable. 


This same spirit invades theology, which is not to be con- 
fused with religion, since it is always and forever merely a 
branch of philosophy. We have the theologians saying, as 
Leon Chestov has called to our attention, Deus impossibilra 
non jubet—God never demands the impossible—when on 
the contrary he never demands anything else. 


It may be this irrational aspect of life with which re- 
ligion is particularly fitted to deal. The relation of finite 
to infinite is, for instance, the rock on which both science 
and philosophy break, science reaching its deadlock in the 
explanation of phenomena such as those that fall under the 
head of the quantum theory, or the Principle of Uncer- 
tainty and philosophy reaching check-mate with its insolu- 
ble contradiction of finite and infinite. 


At this moment religion approaches life from the stand- 
point of mysticism. It begins where both science and phil- 
osophy can carry no farther. The truth is expressed in Pas- 
cal’s phrase, ‘‘The heart has her reasons which the reason 
cannot understand.’’ Here must come those insights into 
the facts which are beyond factuality, the participation of 
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infinity in the finite, the higher and spiritualized mean- 
ing of pain, suffering, and evil, the things which yield the 
highest value for spiritual beings and which dwarf the 
world of things into the commonplace and unsatisfying. 
Because religion reaches these higher ranges of human ex- 
perience it may have some claim to superiority though it 
can never afford to discard the scientific or the philosophic 
interpretations of life. Religion looks directly on life and 
reaches its very essence, but its truths are practically in- 
communicable by speech, reason, or scientific demonstra- 
tion. This has led to misunderstanding on the part of the 
non-mystical or the non-religious. To them it must seem ri- 
diculous since they do not themselves accept the method of 
approach. The reality and the effect, however, are unde- 
niably demonstrated in the lives of saints, martyrs, and re- 
ligious people. One can never, however, speak on religion 
from either the scientific or philosophic standpoints, since 
understanding requires always the mystical experience. 


It was Auguste Comte who most vividly called attention 
in modern times to the distinct fields occupied by science, 
religion, and philosophy. One can recognize the enduring 
value of the distinctions made without granting the valid- 
ity of Comte’s claim that both philosophy and religion have 
been superseded by science. Science is that approach to the 
understanding of life which has to do with the mechanics 
of nature. It measures and weighs and reduces to scale of 
one kind or another the relative effects of physical action 
and reaction. Farther than this the scientist cannot go. Tf 
he attempts to discuss the nature of reality, the cause or 
purpose of the activity behind nature, its beneficence or 
malevolence, he has gone out of science into philosophy. 
And naturally the more ignorant any man is in regard to 
a given field the more dogmatic is he in expressing opinions 
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regarding it. Philosophy undertakes the rationalizing of 
what science discovers. It applies to these facts the organ- 
izing power of reason, asserts that there are reasons, and 
endeavors to look at the universe as a phase of inner rela- 
tion. The approach of religion to the understanding of life 
is quite different and distinct from the others. Here we at- 
tempt to understand life through the medium of value, of 
instinct and intuitional experience. 


Each of these disciplines starts with an unprovable dog- 
ma: science with the dogma of laws of nature universally 
valid; philosophy with the dogma of the rationality of the 
universe; and religion with the dogma of the existence of 
God. All start with an article of belief—what Vaihinger 
calls an ‘‘as if’’—and there is no reason for the pot to call 
the kettle black. The scientist who thinks he deals only 
with facts has never thought much on his own scientific as- 
sumptions, and the religious man who demands that science 
shall prove God has very little of the knowledge of God. 


As a matter of fact there is no reason why the three dis- 
tinct approaches to the understanding of life should ever 
quarrel with each other. In so far as any one of them dis- 
covers truth it cannot conflict with any truth discovered by 
either of the others. The object of each should be the dis- 
covery of truth, and they should welcome each other’s dis- 
coveries. Why has this not been the actual result? Largely 
because of a certain blind pride of method—a bigotry for 
one’s own field. Each brings a different standard of mea- 
surement—the scientist his ergs; the philosopher, reason; 
the religionist, the mystic experience of God, with its ef- 
fects on the spiritual and moral attitudes of the individual. 
The quarrel has arisen because each despises the other’s 
measuring rod and declares there is nothing to it unless his 
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rod is used. And there is no chance of agreement between 
them so long as each lays claim to the sole possession of 
knowledge. They are approaching life from three incom- 
mensurable aspects. The only thing in common to these 
three aspects—the only common denominator—is man him- 
self. Some day we may be wise enough to discover that and 
then we shall all be personalists or philosophical humanists | 
and the war will be done. 


The Undemonstrable Character of Life and Religion 


To some, the assertion that science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion, each begins with an undemonstrable dogma, may 
seem to invalidate all claims for truth and reality, but such 
is not the case. Herein lies the source of much misunder- 
standing. The scientist has to assume the universality of 
natural law as a working hypothesis. He cannot demon- 
strate it. He discovers a certain continuity in nature which 
he calls law and which appears to be as true on the other 
planets and in the fixed stars as it is on earth, but his ob- 
servation is confined to the earth and to a small limit of 
time, so that when he talks about aeons and light years he 
is talking not about what he has observed but is venturing 
predictions on faith. His predictions are valuable as they 
give him command of nature and to the extent they come 
true. His so-called demonstrations are nothing more than 
the discovered uniformities in the operations of nature. 
These uniformities enable him in general to predict oceur- 
rences, and these occurrences are his demonstration. 


When it comes to life itself we shall find that it is un- 
demonstrable in the scientific sense. And so, also, are the 
deeper values of life. We believe in them, we live by them, 
we go to war for them, we gladly die for them, and yet they 
are scientifically unprovable. You cannot measure patriot- 
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ism with a yard-stick, nor see ‘‘nationalism”’ under a micro- 
scope. Integrity is not something that can be weighed; hon- 
| esty cannot be expressed in volts and amperes; nor love in 
foot-pounds. One can only say of love that it is inexpressi- 
ble, as the theologian speaks of God as absolute, or the 
scientist represents the Universe as infinite. We know life 
only by living, and we could never explain nor demonstrate 
it to a dead person; we know love only by loving; and in re- 
hgion we know God only through the mystic experience of 
yielding ourselves to him as our Master, Friend, and Guide. 
To the man who does not believe, there is no way of demon- 
strating Him, nor to the man who refuses to accept Him on 
faith. 


The Evidence of Things not Seen 


Undemonstrableness is the particular essence of relig- 
ion as it is of life. Of course, I do not mean by religion any- 
thing theological. Theology is the attempt at a philosophy 
of religion. Religion is the experience of God. Bowne used 
to say that many people thought they had ‘‘experienced”’ 
religion when all that they had experienced was theology. 
The only explanation of the present state of the church is 
that too many of its people, ministers and laymen, have 
experienced only theology, and today many of them have 
not gone even that far. 


Theology is not faith, it is the attempt to support faith 
with reason. What, then, you ask, has religion to stand on? 
Nothing, except the authority of life itself. Religion is ac- 
cepting the evidence of things unseen. Here is the essence 
of religion and indeed of all moral living. If it could be 
proved that honesty was always the best policy, honesty 
would be impossible. Every one would figure out the con- 
sequences and act up to his information. If Hell and Heav- 
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en could be proved we should only be able to sell out to the 
highest bidder. If the presence and leadership of God were 
like an insurance contract, getting so much out of it for so 
much pay, religion would be impossible. There is much 
so-called religion existent on that plane, but it is only 
of the barter sort. That is not only true of religion but of 
all life’s deeper values. If one could not love one’s wife ex- 
cept by some mathematical or scientific demonstration of 
love, love would be impossible. I cannot demand demon- 
stration of that love and keep it, for when sheer faith, reck- 
less abandon to it, fails, love has failed. The glory and 
sweetness of life come out of the venture, and if we are go- 
ing to demand hostages before all its undertakings, we can- 
not realize that glory nor that sweetness. For it is just this 
noble venturing that lifts man to the heights of his achieve- 
ment, and until love and religion partake of sacrifice, risk 
for an ideal, there is only the husk and appearance and 
never the reality of either. 


Life never becomes creative until it is lifted to this scale, 
and religion is nothing if not creative. The trouble is, our 
minds have been too much dominated, and religious people 
too much over-awed, by what they considered the certain- 
ties of scientific method. Religion has been made to look 
like a poor, uncertain thing in contrast to scientific ‘‘brass- 
tacks,’’ and the great masses have allowed themselves to be 
bull-dozed into an apologetic attitude toward religion. As a 
matter of fact, religion still holds the great rewards of life, 
for the great rewards of life are more life, more abundant 
life. Just as love is its own deep reward exercised toward 
the unloving and the unthankful; it cannot be bought—it 
cannot be paid for. So goodness, virtue, truth, honesty, the 
love of God—these yield their rich rewards by just coming 
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into existence. They need not be proved, they need only be 
experienced. 


Religion the Empirical Adjustment of Life to Spritual 


Values 


What, then, is religion? I cannot be expected to answer 
that question as a philosopher, nor can I cause any to un- 
derstand it who is not now essentially religious, or who does 
not already believe in it. ‘‘He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.’’ If Einstein finds it impossible to explain rela- 
tivity to the great masses of men and only they understand 
who are already prepared to receive it, why should it be 
deemed incredible that religion can never be demonstrably 
explained but can only be received as an experience by those 
who are ready to accept it? To those who do not believe, I 
cannot offer satisfactory proofs; those who already have 
experienced its reality do not need any explanation. Thus 
you will sense the limitation under which I labor. Yet I will 
try to capture some of the meaning which it has for me. 


Religion is a vast and thrilling faith in the reality of the 
spiritual universe. But it is greatly more than that. It is 
an unreckoned launching forth upon the sea of that faith. 
One of the friezes on a building of the old World’s Fair at 
Chicago bore this dedication: 


TO THE PIONEERS OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS 
EB DER LY: 
But most to they who first off-cast 
Their moorings from the habitable past 
And ventured chartless on the sea 
Of storm-engendering liberty. 


We have too long thought of religion as a harbor, a refuge, 
a solace, and it is all of that. Religion is that, but who knows 
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or thinks he knows religion as a solace alone has never met 
up with it. Religion is belief in God, in the reality of the 
spiritual universe; the belief that the spiritual universe is 
the chief reality, the one that chiefly matters. But it 1s more 
than that. It is willingness to stake everything—life, joy, 
material goods, everything—upon that belief. He that seek- 
eth to save his life shall lose it, and only he that loseth his 
life shall find it. Religion is venturing on religious reality 
with a faith like that of the first man who took to an air- 
plane. There are no safe saints. There are only endangered 
ones. 


We are all of us living too safely: within the confines of 
a safe, copyrighted theology, or of an infallible creed or in- 
stitution, or in the poor and makeshift shanty of beggarly 
opinions; or with a smug contempt for all religion; or ina 
bitter cynicism against the church or against the false pre- 
tensions of religion. There is little difference to me between 
these various classes. Religion is not for them. Religion is 
life. It is for those who dare to live dangerously—who com- 
placently say goodbye to the world’s gauds, its imbecile re- 
wards, and its worse flatteries; who are willing to see the 
world straight, and themselves straight, and still believe in 
a better world and a better self, and to lose everything to 
achieve it. 


These three approaches to the understanding of life have 
each their place and their contribution; we shall not gain 
by praising one and disparaging the others; but in its power 
to get at the meaning of life religion is the most direct, the 
most universal, and the most important. 


THE HERACLITAN OBSESSION OF 
WALT WHITMAN 


By Harry B. ReEep 


HE most constant and pervasive quality of Whit- 
man’s poetic writings is their sense of ceaseless and 
indiscriminate motion. As we read we feel that we are slip- 
ping our moorings and drifting out and away from the 
certitudes of common life. This characteristic in Whitman 
has apparently been neglected in criticism, although, it is 
true, the humanist writer Paul Elmer More’ has dealt with 
it briefly in one of his essays. It will, therefore, be the in- 
tention here to study the trait briefly and to offer a possible 
explanation of its psychology. 


The world of Walt Whitman was a finite manifestation 
of its Creator. God was in and a part of the material uni- 
verse. Whitman was convinced of a divine immanence. Born 
into an age that had imbibed heavy draughts of dogmatic 
nineteenth-century science, Whitman tended to a monism 
that conceived of the intricate particulars of matter as con- 
stituting an all-inclusive macrocosm. This quasi-pantheism 
was not, of course, purely evolutionary or scientific; Whit- 
man’s attitude toward nature had been anticipated in the 
deistic theories of Shaftsbury, Bolingbroke, and others. 
For Whitman, at any rate, the universe and God were one. 
And here, it would seem, we have a motive for the proposed 
return to nature that is a part of Whitman’s doctrines, and 
which is analogous to, if not identical with, the naturalistic 
movement of which Wordsworth and Coleridge in England 
were typical exponents. 


Whitman’s pantheism, much more monistic than eight- 
eenth-century deistic ideas, had its definite effect on his 


1See P. E. More, Shelburne Essays, Fourth Series, “Whitman,” pp. 180-221. 
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whole ideology. It made logical his renunciation of dog- 
matic religion, revelation, and the orthodox church. Relig- 
ion in the orthodox sense could have little meaning and less 
appeal to a mind that found no distinction between God 
and the world. So Whitman says: 


Magnifying and applying come I, 

Outbidding at the start the old cautious huck- 

sters, 

Taking myself the exact dimension of Jehovah, 

Lithographing Kronos, Zeus his son, and Her- 
cules his grandson, 

Buying drafts of Osiris, Isis, Belus, Brahma, 
Buddha, 

In my portfolio placing Manito loose, Allah 
on a leaf, the crucifix engraved, 

With Odin and the hideous-faced Mexitli and 
every idol and image, 

Taking them all for what they are worth and 
not a cent more, 

Admitting they were alive and did the work 
of their days, 

(They bore mites as for unfledg’d birds who 
have now to rise and fly and sing for 
themselves), 

Accepting the rough deifie sketches to fill out 
better in myself, bestowing them freely 
on each man and woman I see, 

Discovering as much or more in a framer 
framing a house, 

Putting higher claims for him in there with 
his roll’d-up sleeves driving the mallet 
and chisel, 

Not objecting to special revelations, consider- 
ing a curl of smoke or a hair on the back 
of my hand just as curious as any revela- 
tion.” 


2Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass, “Song of Myself,” (Modern Library), p. 65. 
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Traditional religion of whatever kind must forever, ac- 
cording to Whitman, be guesses about the unknowable. As 
Symonds says, interpreting the poet’s attitude: 
All forms of religions, faiths, metaphysics, cosmol- 
ogies, remain in the region of mere guesses, and 


possess no more than a relative value to the un- 
derstanding.’ 


God is unknowable, and theology is only an interesting 
study in evolving social philosophy. The universe is in ac- 
tuality thought or the ideal projection of deity. For this 
conception, doubtless, Whitman owes something to Emer- 
son and the transcendentalists, although, it need not be said, 
the theory did not begin with them but traces back, at least 
in the West, to the Greeks. There is a notable contrast, 
however, between the implications of Whitman’s belief and 
that of the pure transcendentalist; the distinction may be 
indicated later. 


Whitman’s feeling about traditional religions seems 
fairly typical of the nineteenth century. Science, individual- 
ism, and the general spirit of free inquiry combined to dis- 
credit dogma and revelation of the orthodox type. The 
teachings of the church came more and more to be regarded 
as the conventionalized attitudes of races, nations, and in- 
dividuals. Ontology, metaphysics, creeds, were increasingly 
viewed as anthropomorphic. 


Tf religion is a codification that shifts with the moving 
years, every man has the privilege of guessing his way out 
of the enigma. Whitman fabricates his own system, con- 
fessing openly meanwhile that, as a fiction, it is probably 
no better than the next man’s. The most definite statement 
of Whitman’s theory of deity is set down in the analogy of 


3J, A. Symonds, Walt Whitman: a Study, p. 46. 
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the deific square'—an absolute, one need only suggest, that 
is far from absolute. The creative spirit is conceived as 
complex and multiform (like the sides of a square), and 
comprising: law, revolt, love, and the nebula 2 Whitman 
calls his « Spiritu Sancta, and thus adroitly escapes in the 
nick of time from the dilemma of the Cartesians. The term 
deific reflects Whitman’s own evaluation of his formula; 
it is, like other systems, God-making rather than God-com- 
prehending, because no finite description can enfold ineffa- 
ble spirit. 


In Whitman, Symonds would find the poetic cognizance 
of the religion of science, which like him contemplates the 
material order and finds therein the premise for pious con- 
clusions. Whitman’s religious outlook, says Symonds, 

corresponds exactly to the scientific principle of 
the modern age; to the evolutionary hypothesis 
with a display of an immense unfolding organism, 
to the correlation of forces and the conservation 
of energy, which forbid the doubt of any atom 


wasted, any part mismade or unaccounted for 
eventually.’ 


Of British poets who have thought of deity in nature Ten- 
nyson seems most nearly comparable to Whitman. Both 
writers, feeling the impact of a changing ethos, attempted a 
reconciliation of man’s quest for certainty with the march 
of materialistic inquiry. Both founded a personal faith and 
hope of the axiom of a universe that subsists in law. But 
Tennyson’s’ confidence in the cosmic harmony and his own 
harmony in the vast scheme seems never so sturdy as Whit- 
man’s. The contrast between the calm resignation of the 
one and the high jubilance of the other may not readily be 


4Whitman, Leaves of Grass, “Chanting the Square Deific,” p. 46. 
5Symonds, op. cit., p. 58. 
6] am thinking here especially of “In Memoriam.” 
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resolved, but probable factors were temperament and a dif- 
ferent sense of ego. Whitman, despite his overweening self- 
assurance, is almost passive before the spectacle of death 
and personal dissolution: 


And as to you, Death, and you, bitter hug of mor- 
tality, it is idle to try to alarm me. 

To his work without flinching the accoucher 
comes, 

I see the elder-hand pressing, receiving, support- 
ing, 

I recline by the sills of the exquisite flexible doors, 

And mark the outlet, and mark the relief and es- 
cape. 


And as to you, Corpse, I think you are good ma- 
nure, but that does not offend me, 
I smell the white roses sweet-scented and growing, 
I reach to the leafy lips, I reach to the polish’d 
breasts of melons.’ 


If Whitman sought to view nature as the corporeal part 
of God, so he conceived of nature as united in being with 
man. This statement perhaps may seem contradicted by 
the high regard which Whitman has for personality. But 
the paradox is easily avoided if one thinks of the sense 
which Whitman gives to the term personality. The indi- 
vidual is an iota subscript in the infinite orthography, a 
quantum in the cosmic equation. As Symonds interprets 
Whitman’s thought: 

A man’s self, his personality, being an indestructi- 
ble integer of the universe, it follows that each one 
of us contains within himself sympathies with na- 
ture and sensibilities that link him to the world he 
lives in.” 


TWhitman, op. cit., p. 76. 
8Symonds, op. cit., p. 64. 
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It is Whitman’s belief that one should strive to get near to 
nature, to come close to the beating, pulsing mystery of 
things. Here once again, it would seem, Whitman’s Arca- 
dian imagination has the Wordsworthian tinge. Each per- 
son, says Whitman, owns the power of bringing about this 
cosmie communion; none are barred from the perfect inti- 
macy because all are components of the divine unity. Thus, 
in one of his pantheistic litanies, Whitman writes: 


T am he that walks with the tender and growing 
night, 
T call to the earth and sea half-held by the night. 


Press close bare-bosom’d night—press close mag- 
netic nourishing night! 

Night of south winds—night of the large few stars 

Still nodding night—mad naked summer night. 


Smile O voluptuous cool-breath’d earth! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees! 

Earth of the departed sunset—earth of the moun- 
tains misty misty-topt! 

HKarth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just 
tinged with blue! 

Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide of the 
river! 

Earth of the limpid grey of clouds brighter and 
clearer for my sake! 

Far-swooping elbow’d earth—rich apple-blossom’d 
earth! 

Smile, for your lover comes." 


and: 


Walt Whitman, a kosmos, of Manhattan the son, 
Turbulent, fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking, and 
breeding, 


9Whitman, op, cit., p. 42. 
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No sentimentalist, no stander above men and 
women or apart from them, 
No more modest than immodest. 


Unscrew the locks from the doors! 
Unscrew the doors themselves from their jambs! 


Through me the afflatus surging and surging, 
through me the current and index.” 


Every individual is a member of the body cosmic; an injury 


offered to a single person is a violence practiced against all 
the rest: 


Whoever degrades another degrades me, 
And whatever is done or said returns at last to 
me. 


Man was made for the universe and it for man; each is 
a perfect complement of the other. Out of a mystery that is 
deeper than space and broader than time, matter and per- 
sonality have been born: 


Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me, 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothing, I know I 
was even there, 

I waited unseen and always, and slept through 
the lethargic mist, 

And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid 
carbon. 


Long I was hugg’d close—long and long. 


Immense have been the preparations for me, 
Faithful and friendly the arms that have help’d 
me. 


Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like 
cheerful boatmen. 
For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings, 


l07bid., p. 44. 
117bid., p. 44. 
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They sent influences to look after what was to hold 
me. 

Before I was born out of my mother generations 
guided me, 

My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could 
overlay it. 


For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 

Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths 
and deposited it with care. 


All forces have been steadily employ’d to com- 
plete and delight me, 
Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul.” 


In the blend of personality, Whitman says, the physical 
body is not inferior to the soul: 


I have said that the soul is not more than the body, 
And I have said that the body is not more than the 
soul® 
or: 


I believe in the flesh and the appetites, 
Seeing, hearing, feeling, are miracles, and each part 
and tag of me is a miracle.” 


Whitman’s thought, it may be seen, dissolves two funda- 
mental distinctions: first, that of divinity and nature, and 
second, that of body and soul. The poet’s process is, there- 
fore, one of progressive integration. This integration, how- 
ever, because it is not logically opposed by a contrary dis- 
unity of some sort, leads inevitably to an intellectual con- 
fusion. It appears impossible that there could be a unifica- 


127bid., p. 70. 
WIbid., p. 75. 
l47bid., p. 45. 
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tion of either universe or man, unless we posit beforehand 
a dualism that will demarcate the one from the other. If 
the human mind cannot deal with the idea of similarity with- 
out its antithesis, as the Hegelians say, neither can it effect 
an identification of self with matter, when the act is inher- 
ently a pragmatic demonstration. Singularity would seem 
to be inextricably bound up with plurality. 


But this logical impasse does not appear to have both- 
ered Whitman, and criticism of his thinking need not de- 
tain us here. What is of interest, though, is the psycholog- 
ical effect as it is imprinted on the poems. With unification 
as an ideal, Whitman, one would expect, would show a fine 
sure insight into the oneness of the phenomenal world. Yet 
the reader of his poems gains no awareness of such unity. 
The feeling is rather of disintegration and extreme multi- 
plieity. 


Without a firm hold on the idea of duality Whitman was 
apparently unable to rise above the infinite variety of con- 
erete things. The result is a sense of gyrating diversity and 
kaleidoscopic changes—exactly the opposite, apparently, of 
what Whitman proposed in theory. We have, therefore, on 
the one hand a metaphysic insisting upon oneness and on 
the other a poetic or psychological effect of disintegration, 
particularity, and flux. If this statement seems somewhat 
unwarranted it may be tested by appeal to the personal im- 
pression of the reader. We have, on reading the poetry at 
any length, a definite sense of motion, an endless departure 
on the tides of being; we become a part of the moving whole. 
Phenomena, entities, reality, in multifarious forms shift 
eternally, faster and faster. Diversity yields a kind of tem- 
porary madness. We ourselves seem to share in the cease- 
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less flux. We roll on through space, through time; the ef- 
fect is almost hypnotic. According to More, 


This sense of indiscriminate motionis . . . the 
impression left finally by Whitman’s work as a 
whole. . . . Now the observer seems to be mov- 
ing through clustered objects beheld vividly for a 
second of time and then lost in the mass, and, 
again, the observer himself is stationary while the 
visions throng past him in almost dizzy rapidity ; 
but in either case we come away with the feeling 
of having been merged in unbroken processions, 
whose beginning and end are below the distant 
horizon, and whose meaning we but faintly sur- 
mise.” 

The concept of endless progression and succession be- 
came, one is tempted to think, almost an obsession with 
Whitman; but that it did not become a fearsome nightmare 
is the amazing wonder. Perhaps, as has been suggested, 
Whitman, with something of the weirdness of the seer, saw 
beyond the maelstrom that his poems contain. Whatever 
the answer, the quality of the verse remains: in it the im- 
agination of the poet ranges unlimited, soars beyond the 
reaches of the stars. There are no boundaries, and the 
aerial voyaging is never done. Whitman’s nomadism is in- 
corrigible and relentless: the destination is not important 
(or there is none) ; all that matters is the cosmic flight itself. 
To illustrate : 


Darest thou now O soul, 

Walk out with me toward the unknown region, 

Where neither ground is for the feet nor any path 
to follow ? 

No map there, nor guide, 

Nor voice sounding, nor touch of human hand, 


15More, op. cit., p. 2038. 
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For face with blooming flesh, nor lips, nor eyes, are 
in that land. 


I know it not O soul, 

Nor dost thou, all isa blank before us, 

All waits undream’d of in that region, that inac- 
cessible land. 


Till when the ties loosen, 

All but the ties eternal, Time and Space, 

Nor darkness, gravitation, sense, nor any bounds 
bounding us. 


Then we burst forth, we float, 

In Time and Space O soul, prepared for them, 

Equal, equipt at last, (O joy! O fruit of all!) them 
to fulfil O soul.” 


or: 


Whispers of heavenly death murmured I hear, 

Labial gossip of night, sibilant chorals, 

Footsteps gently ascending, mystical breezes soft 
and low, 

Ripples of unseen rivers, tides of a current flow- 
ing, forever flowing 

(Or is it the plashing of tears? the measureless 
waters of human tears?). 


I see, just see skyward, great cloud-masses, 

Mournfully slowly they roll, silently swelling and 
mixing, 

With at times a half-dimmed saddened fiar-off 
star, 

Appearing and disappearing. 

(Some parturition rather, some solemn immortal 
birth; 

16Whitman, “Darest Thou Now O My Soul,” in The Rise of Realism (ed. by L. 
Wann), p. 102. 
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On the frontiers to eyes impenetrable, 
Some soul is passing over.) 


Flow on, river! flow with the flood-tide, and ebb 
with the ebb-tide! 

Frolic on, crested and scallop-edged waves! 

Gorgeous clouds of the sunset; drench with your 
splendor me, or the men and women genera- 
tions after me! 

Cross from shore to shore, countless crowds of 
passengers! 

Fly on, sea-birds! fly sideways, or wheel in large 
circles high in the air; 

Receive the summer sky, you water, and faithfully 
hold it till all downeast eyes have time to take 
it from you! 

Diverge, fine spokes of light, from the shape of my 
head, or any one’s head, in the sunlit water! 

Come on, ships from the lower bay! pass up or 
down, white-sailed schooners, sloops, lighters! 

Flaunt away, flags of all nations! be duly lowered 
at sunset !"* 


Out of the cradle endlessly rocking, 

Out of the mocking-bird’s throat, the musical shut- 
tle, 

Out of the Ninth-month midnight, 

Over the sterile sands and the fields beyond, where 
the child leaving his bed wandered alone, bare- 
headed, barefoot, 

Down the showered halo, 

Up from the mystic play of shadows twining and 
twisting as if they were alive, 


Ibid., “Whispers of Heavenly Death,” pp. 101-102. 
18[bid., “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” pp. 80-81. 
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Out from the patches of briers and blackberries, 
From the memories of the bird that enchanted 
me ad 


The impressionism appears in different surface mani- 
festations: sometimes in the swing of the sea, in the flux of 
tides; often it is felt in numberless passing processions: 


Come my tan-faced children, 
Follow well in order, get your weapons ready, 
Have you your pistols? have you your sharp- 
edged axes? 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march my darlings, we must bear the 
brunt of danger, 
We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us 
depend, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


We to-day’s procession heading, we the route for 
travel clearing, 
Pioneers! O pioneers” 


or: 


All is a procession, 
The universe is a procession with measured and 
perfect motion.” 


Whitman’s repetitive use of kinetic images cannot be dis- 
missed as accidents of the pen. 


Again, the impression lies in the myriad miscellaneous- 
ness of sensation. The flood-gates of sense are thrown open, 
and we are whirled ina welter of colors, forms, and sounds. 
The catalogue device of which Whitman is so fond has no 


1Jpid., “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” p. 81. 


207Tbid., pp. 88-89. 
21Whitman, Leaves of Grass, “Children of Adam,” p. 85. 
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other effect than a bombardment of diverse impressions. 


Only, More observes, 


as adding to the freedom and spaciousness of this 
sliding panorama can the cataloguing portions of 
Whitman’s book find any justification.” 


The poems abound in ‘‘inventories.’’ One illustration might 
be: 


The flowing sea-currents, the little islands, larger 
adjoining islands, the heights, the villas, 

The countless masts, the white shore-steamers, the 
lighters, the ferry-boats, the black sea-steamers 
well-model’d, 

The down-town streets, the jobbers’ houses of busi- 
ness, the houses of business of the ship-mer- 
chants and money-brokers, the river-streets, 
chants and money-brokers, the river-streets.* 


Heraclitus was called the weeping philosopher, and 
tears would seem to be the destiny of those who, as he did, 
see reality flowing by like an endless river. Strange it is, 
therefore, that Whitman should have found sliding down 
the roof-tops of the world such enormous good fun. More 
probable, he caught some distant immobility beyond the 
whirl. For the Occidental thinker, evidently, it is necessary 
to choose between Heraclitus and Parmenides. While pro- 
fessing unity Whitman gives in his poems a vision of reel- 
ing planets and gaping voids. The abiding impression is of 
infinite diversity, and instead of serenity mingled terror 
and exhilaration. To read the ‘‘good gray poet?’ for very 
long is to ride a comet down the luminous avenues of space. 


Whitman, “Manahatta,” in Century Readings in American Literature (ed. by 
F. L. Patee) p. 592. 
22More, op. cit., p. 204. 


TWO SONNETS 


By WILLIAM VAN Wyck 


TO CHAUCER 


Companion Geoffrey, had you lived to-day, 
What would your vitalizing pen have writ? 
Would Babbit wander Canterbury Way 
The better for your pungent, biting wit? 


Or would you have created Mr. Crump 
A jollier man, for merry laughter, friend; 
Or stuck a Brett upon her horse’s rump 
To banter with Bath’s Wife, and without end? 


Would Cather’s sweet Archbishop tell the Nun 
That church is endless; that a wimple neat, 
And giving little dogs a penny-bun 
Are not for those who sit at Lord Christ’s feet? 


Though, peradventure, you might write indeed 
Such things, still deathless would have been your screed. 


TO DAME JULIANA BERNERS 


My Dame, thou may’st have writ thy little book, 
Although I doubt it heartily indeed. 
That which it saith of rod and line and hook 
Belongeth not to woman, though the screed 
Is feminine enough when pole is displayed. 
Thou hast a very chaste and holy fame, 
But never by thee was this treatise made. 
On Thursdays in thy garden-close, good Dame, 
Thou mayest have been with eager hook and line 
Fishing for perch or trout or roach or dace 
And many another fish both fat and fine, 
Using thine angle with a pretty grace. 
Friday was mardi gras in spite of fasting, 
An thou wert lucky in thine artful casting. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN MUSIC 
AND POETRY 
By M. Wurtcoms Hess 


I ANT has pointed out that while mathematical 

knowledge sees the particular in the universal, phil- 
osophical knowledge sees the universal in the particular. 
Art, however, sees the universal and the particular blended 
and at one, and the result of this union is that there is felt 
by the enjoyer an at-oneness with the enjoyed object of art. 

Now already in nature the universal and the particular 
form one concrete entity. That is, in any synthesis, whether 
sensuous or intellectual, universality is presented along 
with particularity. Thus Aristotle and all proper philoso- 
phers of the aesthetic after him may call art the imitation 
of nature. But what shall we say about the beauty of ob- 
jects in nature that art attempts to represent—the flower- 
bell, sunset touch, nightingale’s song, trees bending over a 
pathway? What makes these and other objects beautiful ? 

It is the feeling of universality, or unity, of apprehen- 
sion, we are told in various ways in philosophical analyses 
of the beautiful, that constitutes beauty whether in nature 
or in art. But in a sensible object it is impossible to see the 
universal and the particular together except in that wherein 
a substitute matter is employed, or where the ‘‘stuff’ ob- 
viously stands for something else. The color, the form, the 
tone, are themselves representations only because their own 
materials are subservient. Crudely, the matter of the world 
of art consists of pigments, stone, sound, and so on; but, 
properly, the matter is in the thing presented by these frank 
symbols, which in turn is given a representative twist so 
that beauty is ensnared. Conversely, in nature, whether we 
recognize it or not, a thing is seen as beautiful because a 
distinction has been drawn between its particular and uni- 
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versal aspects, and its matter, ipso facto, has become repre- 
sentative. The particular is rendered capable of representa- 
tion of the universal when the individual object is sym- 
bolic of both. In the marble statue of a horse, for instance, 
the marble constitutes the stuff on which the artist has 
carved not one but two forms: First, the individual horse 
he drew from; second, the universal horse. In the actual 
horse, it is not so easy to think in three terms at once. But 
whenever we see in the same object the symbolic, the par- 
ticular, and the universal, we are in the realm of the artistic, 
though we may not be artists in the strict sense of the word. 
Succinetly defined by Professor 8. Alexander, art is con- 
structiveness for its own sake, and the beautiful is ‘‘that 
which satisfies the constructive instinct when it has reached 
the stage of contemplation.’” The degree of beauty in any 
art depends on the proportion of the mastery of the ele- 
ments of all construction, unity, harmony and rhythm, as 
applied to the art in question. The artist is that person 
whose ability has been developed through rationalized pro- 
cesses to express in sense-media—visual or aural—the con- 
templative way of life. 


We are considering here the relation of music and poet- 
ry, a relation that has lent itself indeterminately to the pos- 
iting of a higher rank now to the one, now to the other art. 
In The Poetic Principle, for example, Poe tells us that mu- 
sic surpasses poetry since in the former art the soul most 
nearly attains ‘‘the creation of supernal Beauty’’ which 
poetry aspires to but cannot hope to achieve. Unlike Keats, 
Poe did not consider truth and beauty identical, but held 
the first to be the means to the second. The truth of words, 
then, for Poe, obscured their beauty as music. This distinc- 


1Art and Instinct, The Herbert Spencer Lecture, delivered at Oxford, May 23, 
1927. 
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tion marks the consequence of a failure to see the logical 
difference between the practical and the contemplative as- 
pects of truth, and it is the contemplative alone that comes 
into consideration in all arts from the point of view of the 
enjoyer, though for the artist there must be also the prac- 
tical aspect, none the less so because men do not paint pic- 
tures or compose melodies under the same compulsion that 
they build bridges. Poe, however, is not the only poet to pay 
reverent homage to music. The great Goethe sees the soul 
realize the Gétterwert der Téne onthe highest plane of exist- 
ence. And this attitude toward music is shared by many 
other poets, certainly by all real music lovers. Let us see, 
then, what difference there is between the music of tones and 
the music of words, or if there is any difference at all. 


Professor Helmholtz once said that 

the chief function of music is to give expression to 
the states of mind in a primary manner. The other 
arts can do so only in a secondary manner, by ex- 
pressing the motives which produced the states of 
mind, or by giving the words, the actions, the out- 
ward manifestations, which poured from the states 
of mind.’ 


We have here at the outset a clear distinction between 
the purposes of the two arts, music and poetry. Melody ex- 
presses states of mind. It does not accurately define a sub- 
ject, but gives the state of mind that produces the defini- 
tion. Poetry, on the other hand, is definitive of the subject. 
Aristotle had already observed in his twenty-ninth Prob- 
lem that 

rhythms and melodies are based on certain states 
of mind, and produce certain states of mind, which 


is not the case with the tastes, nor the colors, nor 
the odors. 


2H. v. Helmholtz, Die Lehre von den Tonempfindungen, p. 397. 
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At the end of the twenty-seventh Problem, he says: 


These motions (namely, rhythms and melodies) 
are active, and actions are the signs of the states 
of mind. 


According to Helmholtz, melody is the expression of 
motion par excellence. 


Graceful rapidity, ponderous slowness, steady ad- 
vance, wild leaping, all these different character- 
istics of motion, and innumerable others, may be 
represented to perfection, in their minutest shad- 
ings and most intricate combinations and degrees, 
by a succession of tones. Now while music ex- 
presses these kinds of motion it mirrors the state 
of mind by which they were called forth; for every 
motion is a manifestation of the forces which 
caused it. . . . This is true even more for the 
manifestations of force of the human will, and for 
the motions caused by human incentives, than it is 
for the mechanical notions of outward Nature.’ 


As music expresses the beauty of motion, or thought’s 
ultimate form, space-time, so poetry expresses the beauty 
of thought-content. That thought’s form is never to be ex- - 
pressed alone is shown by the affective character of music 
which gives consciousness-content to it, though in its most 
general aspect, that of the mood of the judgment. And that 
the musical form consciously clothing the word-content 
adds to its emotional appeal cannot be denied. Hegel, it is 
remembered, considered poetry superior to music because, 
in contradistinction to the latter art, the representation in 
poetry seemed to him to be strictly internal, and for that 
reason, translatable into foreign languages or even into 
prose with no essential alteration. Yet anyone who has 
made the attempt at translation of a poem from one lan- 


3Tbid. 
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guage to another knows that here at least there is a grave 
danger of losing the poetic soul in the process, and he dis- 
covers that a genuine translation is the creation of a new 
poem. For poetry cannot dispense with the particular word 
in a particular context, and this word is, contrary to Hegel’s 
dictum, more than mere medium. Poetry is a purely spirit- 
ual art only in the sense that music is. 


However slight or however rich we may consider the 
thought-form in relation to the thought-content, the arts 
of music and poetry can not be judged by this criterion. 
Though music admittedly suggests something more and be- 
yond its immediate expression to a greater degree than 
poetry does, this more eloquent implication does not mean 
that music is more beautiful. And though poetry’s corre- 
sponding definiteness leads to the conclusion that it is ex- 
plicit of what music only implies, such totality does not 
mean that poetry is a truer art, but only another kind. 


It is ina distinctive rather than a different sense, then, 
that poetry may be said to have melody, harmony and 
rhythm. The word-content in marching to the measures of 
the tone-melody becomes the complete outward expression 
of inner passion. The emotions represented by this melody 
are an integral part of the poetic situation. Consider, for 
instance, Dr. Johnson’s stanza, which, whatever we may 
choose to call it, is not poetry: 

I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand.— 


Wordsworth says the matter of this stanza is ‘*contempti- 
ble.” Why? The stirring rhyme-scheme of iambic tetra- 
menters alternating with iambic trimeters leaves the triv- 
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iality of the incident untouched. But compare the same 
rhythm in Tennyson’s St. Agnes’ Eve, Burns’s My Love 
ws Like a Red, Red Rose, Browning’s The Lost Mistress, 
Allan Cunningham’s A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea, or in 
these opening lines from Motherwell’s Song of the Cava- 
hier.”’ 


— Then Mounte! then mounte, brave gallants, all 
And don your helmes amaine: 
Deathe’s couriers, Fame and Honor, call 
Us to the field againe.’ 


The rhythmic pattern does not give the magic to the 
thought, but expresses more adequately what is already 
present. And this interrelation of music and poety indicates 
a sharing, not of subject matter but—if we may use the 
term—imagical nature. What poetry demands is the accu- 
rate expression of the reflective content of consciousness 
just as music demands accurate expression of the mood. 
Irregular rhythms sometimes bring about this result bet- 
ter than regular ones. Much of what passes for prose is 
poetry. Take this from Lavengro. The Romany Chal has 
said, ‘‘Life is sweet, brother,’’ and when his friend asks, 
‘‘To you think so?’’ he receives for reply the gypsy’s ex- 
clamation: 


‘¢__Mhink so! There’s night and day, brother, both 
sweet things; sun, moon and stars, brother, all 
sweet things; there’s likewise the wind on the 
heath. Life is very sweet, brother; who would wish 
to die ?—’” 


Another example is from the poems of Carl Sandburg, 
Winter Milk. 


4Harvard Classics, Vol. 28, p. 404. 
5Essay on George Borrow by Paul Elmer More in New Shelburne Essays, Vol. 
ADS! 
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There are dreams in your eyes, Helga. 

Tall reaches of wind sweep the clear blue. 

The winter is young yet, so young. 

Only a little cupful of winter has touched your 

lips." 

Illustrations of poetry that conforms to no accepted word- 
pattern are everywhere about us. Matthew Arnold once 
said that the strongest part of religion is its unconscious 
poetry, and that what else now passes for religion and phil- 
osophy will be, in mankind’s good time, replaced by poetry. 


The painter’s medium is color, the sculptor’s is form, 
the musician’s is tone. As we said at the beginning, the 
color, form, tone and so forth, are representative of some- 
thing beyond themselves, whatever it may be that the artist 
has made them express of the beautiful and the significant. 
The poet’s means of expression is language. By using his 
words musically, i.e. by securing rhythm through a meas- 
ured arrangement of his syllables in patterns; harmony 
through rhythmic repetition and combination; melody 
through tone-color, assonance, rhyme, alliteration and so 
on, the poet calls subtle attention to the universal form that 
clothes the expression of his thought. For his words are 
not only symbols of thoughts. They are thoughts. The ideas 
are not only represented by facts. They are facts. Poetry 
therefore expresses the reflective attitude both in power 
and act. Bsides the use of words for responding to a situa- 
tion, the words are used also to respond to the response. 
Thus language is made to reflect on its power of reflection 
at the same time that the act of reflecting occurs. Though 
poetry shows this complete union of spirit and matter more 
clearly than the other arts, the real in painting, sculpture 
and music is Just as immanent in its symbol. 


SAmerican and British Literature Since 1890, Carl and Mark Van Doren, p. 33. 
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The art of music expresses the play of space-time; the 
art of poetry portrays the interaction of spirit and matter. 
If poetry, by the use of words, gives us the whole story, and 
music, by the use of tones, hints only at the attenuated out- 
lines of one, this is but the indication that the two arts, so 
closely bound by the music in them, are wholly different in 
purpose, and that the sense-media mirror this difference. 
Plotinus made the following comment on melody, harmony 
and rhythm in general: 


Harmonies unheard in sound create the har- 
monies we hear, and wake the soul to the con- 
sciousness of beauty, showing it the one essence 
in another kind: for the measures of our sensible 
music are not arbitrary, but are determined by the 
Principle whose labor is to dominate Matter, and 
bring pattern into being.’ 


And, making a further application of Plotinus’s phrase, 
‘‘the one essence in another kind,’’ we mav take it as ex- 
pressive of the likeness as well as the difference between the 
melodies of tones and those of words. 


TEnnead, 1.6.3. 


IDEAL-REALISM 
(PART ONE) 
By N. Lossxy 


N / ODERN philosophy shows an increasing interest 

for the ideal in the exact, Platonic sense of the 
term, i. e., for the realm of non-temporal and non-spatial 
principles. This gives rise to systems of what may be 
called ideal-realism according to which ideal being lies 
at the basis of the real (i.e. of temporal and spatio-tem- 
poral events). There are many varieties of these systems; 
in the present article I will confine myself to examining 
the difference between abstract and concrete ideal-realism. 


‘‘Abstract’’ ideal-realism admits only abstract ideal 
principles, ideas, while ‘‘concrete”’ ideal-realism recognizes 
also concretely ideal entities. The abstract realm comprises 
all the non-independent ideal elements, such e.g. as the 
mathematical ideas of equality, number, etc. Ideas are not 
active, they are not living entities but merely forms or con- 
tents of living entities. 

Concretely-ideal entities are relatively independent. 
They are living, active beings, supertemporal and superspa- 
tial but manifesting themselves in the lower realms of real- 
ity conditioned by them, namely in temporal or spatio-tem- 
poral processes. Their content cannot be exhausted by any 
number of abstract ideas, qualities, capacities or possibili- 
ties. As examples of concretely ideal being we may take 
Plotinus’s Nocis, Leibniz’s monads, the Idea in Hegel’s 
philosophy, the idea as interpreted by Schelling in the dia- 
logue Bruno, EK. Hartmann’s Unconscious, V. Solovyov’s 
True Being (In the Philosophical principles of mtegral 
knowledge and the Critique of Abstract Principles). The 
most familiar instances of concretely-ideal being are the 
soul and the spirit understood as substances. Spirit in the 
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philosophy of S. Bulgakov and N. Berdjaev, Personality 
in the philosophy of Karsavin, Individual in the philosophy 
of S. Frank, Substantival Agent in my philosophy. 


As already stated, from the point of view of abstract 
ideal-realism, real being is grounded solely in abstract ideal 
principles. In the extreme forms of it, even the sensuously 
given things of our experience are interpreted as complexes 
of abstractions. We find this, for instance, in the philosophy 
of Schuppe. 


The spirit of concrete ideal-realism is entirely different, 
as will be clearly seen from a few comparisons. All ideal- 
realism, both abstract and concrete, posits as the basis of 
the real world ideal, i.e. spiritual, principles that overcome 
cosmic disruption through being non-temporal and non- 
spatial; it therefore tends towards an organic world-con- 
ception—to the view, that is, that the whole conditions its 
elements and is not the sum of them. But abstract ideal- 
realism cannot work out such a conception consistently. An 
abstract idea as an identical non-temporal and non-spatial 
element present in many things separate in time and space 
does unite them into a single whole, but it is not a living 
whole, not a being—it is merely a whole in the sense of a 
single class of objects, or of a formal order such as the nu- 
merical order. Even a material abstract idea such as the 
idea of human nature, rich as it is in content, is a whole of 
the class ‘‘men’’, of which individual men are simply ex- 
amples of equal value, undifferentiated and unorganized, 
indifferent to one another and to the whole. A concretely 
ideal principle that connects men together such as the Ob- 
jective Spirit in Hegel’s philosophy or of Adam Cadmon 
in the Kabbala is something very different. According to 
Hegel the State as the objective spirit is a living substan- 
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tival entity which organizes its elements in such a way that ° 
the citizens are subservient to the whole as its organs, dif- 
ferent from one another but for that very reason capable of 
supplying the needs of the whole and of one another. An ab- 
stract idea or the content of a general notion cannot of 
course affect in this way the individual entities subsumed 
under it: it is not a higher type of entity creating or even 
organizing the lower; it determines individual entities so to 
speak severally, putting as it were a stamp upon them. This 
is particularly obvious in the case of formal ideas such as 
the number three. Three trees, three sounds, three desires— 
each of these groups has one and the same form superim- 
posed upon it, but this does not make them organs of a sin- 
gle whole. Abstract ideal-realism is therefore incapable of 
working out an organic world-conception; it can only do so 
at the cost of inconsistency, through unconscious recourse 
to concrete ideal principles. 


The inorganic character of abstract ideal-realism is 
clearly apparent in its conception of causality. Causality 
has two aspects—formal and material. In its formal aspect 
of relation and order it is abstractly-ideal, but it also has a 
real aspect of activity, generation, production. That aspect 
is also rooted in an ideal principle but it is a material and 
not a formal principle—namely, force as something super- 
temporal, superspatial, inseverably connected with a living 
reality of a higher order than abstract ideas. 


Abstract ideal-realism has no room for the conception of 
force as a source of creation, generation, activity. There is 
nothing dynamic either about abstract ideas or about tem- 
poral contents of reality such as sound for instance: they 
may recede into the past but not rush forward into the fu- 


ture. The combination of a temporal content with an ab- 
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stract ideal principle, such as ‘‘three sounds”’ has also noth- 
ing active about it. If the word ‘‘cause”’ is retained at all 
in systems of abstract ideal-realism it is taken to mean (as 
e.g. by Schuppe) merely a regularity of sequence, a con- 
stant relation between two real contents. Causality is thus 
wholly identified with the conception of order—as it had 
been identified by Kant, for whom it was merely a category 
of the understanding, devoid of all ontological content. 
Thus, in Schuppe’s system of logic, causality is merely a 
form of thought. True, logic is for him one with ontology 
but only in the sense of having completely suppressed the 
latter: Schuppe’s metaphysic is so to speak logicised. The 
very reverse is the case with Hegel’s system of logic: he 
makes logic subordinate to the metaphysics of concretely- 
speculative being—his logic is metaphysical. This is why 
Hegel’s philosophy is a true instance of concrete ideal-real- 
ism. 


The inorganic character of abstract ideal-realism is also 
apparent in its treatment of purpose. True, it tends to in- 
clude it in its world-conception, since all idealism recognizes 
that spiritual principles lie at the basis of reality and that 
therefore the world must have meaning; but it cannot do 
justice to the positive significance of the term. The con- 
ception of purpose, like that of causality, has a formal and 
a material aspect. Its formal aspect consists in the peculiar 
order of arrangement, in the fact, namely, that the parts 
are conditioned by the whole, and consequently (if the 
whole is temporal) that the present is conditioned by the 
future. Its material aspect is to be found in the actual na- 
ture of the whole in virtue of which that whole is able to 
dominate its parts and to transcend time; in other words, it 
is to be found in the idea of wholeness not as a formal unity 
or a species of order, but as a particular content of reality, 
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greater than the sum of its parts. Such a content, as will be 
shown later, can only be concretely-ideal; but since abstract 
ideal-realism admits of no concretely ideal entities its in- 
terpretation of purposiveness is vague and ambiguous. 
Take e.g. the doctrine of Cohen. Passing from the consid- 
eration of the logical and mathematical principles to biol- 
ogy, Cohen remarks that that science has a subject matter 
of its own. The subject matter of biology, the organism, is 
something more than a unity of movements, writes Cohen; 
an organism is an individual entity, its elements are not its 
parts but its organs; all combinations between them are 
merely means to an end; thus we find here a new category 
of thought—the category of purpose.’ 


How is such a unity possible? Cohen asks the question 
but comes to the conclusion that although the problem is 
quite distinct, there is nothing distinctive or ‘‘independ- 
ent’’ in the method of solving it. He can discover no new 
constitutive element in such an entity as an organism. He 
is afraid that the principle of causality may be miscon- 
ceived if the idea of purpose be regarded as supplementary 
to it. He particularly warns us against Aristotle who ex- 
pressed the category of purpose by the conception of causa 
finalis, ‘‘materialising’’ and ‘‘personifying’’ it; in Cohen’s 
view we ought to speak not of a Telos but of teleology, show- 
ing that we are concerned not with a special content of real- 
ity but only with a special ‘‘point of view’’. The conception 
of teleology involves, according to Cohen, only a certain 
‘combination of questions,’’ leaving their solution to me- 
chanical causality—even if that means putting it back ad 
calendas graecas. The notion of purpose is thus shown to be 
dependent upon that of causality; it merely indicates ‘the 
direction of the work of research’’ (p. 318). 


1Cohen, Logik der reinen Erkenntniss, p. 301 f. 
2Tbid., p. 310. 
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In Cohen’s system that has been described aptly as pan- 
methodism, every independent method of thought is at the 
same time a special aspect of the object. He maintains that 
all methods of thought—the method of causality, of fune- 
tional dependence, ete.—grow out of the methods that are 
logically anterior to them, but are nevertheless, new inde- 
pendent methods. Why then does he make an exception in the 
case of purpose, denying its independence? In Cohen’s sys- 
tem of logic, a higher category does not cancel the lower 
but is a new and higher type of synthesis and therefore a 
new aspect of the object. If causality, functional depend- 
ence, ete., are such new aspects of the object and not merely 
new ways of looking at it, one would have thought that the 
same thing were true of purpose also. The higher always ex- 
plains the lower and subordinates it—but here it is just the 
reverse: teleology is subordinated to mechanical causality, 
and the explanation of every particular problem, such as 
the adaptation of the organism to its environment, is con- 
sequently pushed back in an endless regress. And yet in na- 
ture the problem is not pushed back but solved here and 
now; that means that nature contains an ontological prin- 
ciple which transcends mechanical causality, and it is the 
business of philosophy to discover it. In so far as abstract 
ideal-realism fails to do so, it is the philosophy of a lifeless 
reality—of a reality in which there is order but no creative 
life. Philosophers who regard ideal being merely as the con- 
dition of order are bound to regard the world process as 
merely a systematisation of self-contained elements (thus, 
for Schuppe it is a systematisation of sensuous contents). 
Tt is inconsistent of them to talk of one content giving rise 
to another, or of the continual self-transformation of the 
real. On every page of his Logik der reinen Erkenntness 
Cohen speaks of reality as an object of scientific knowledge 
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being continually generated by pure thinking. This genera- 
tion is absolute: thought has nothing given to it from with- 
out, it is Denken des Ursprungs and therefore all logic of 
pure knowledge is the Logik des Ursprungs. This is why 
the contents of reality studied by science have unity and 
continuity—which implies of course that the multiplicity 
(Mehrheit) presupposed by the unity, is also generated by 
pure thought. Pure thought, the ultimate source of being 
in its totality, begins not with an element A but with an X 
that requires determination; the first determination of X 
can only be negative (in an infinite judgment), for instance 
‘fan atom i.e. something indivisible”’ ‘‘infinitely small”’ Le. 
not finite, not extended, etc. Thus pure thought on its way 
to something starts with nothing, but of course his ‘‘noth- 
ing’’ of the Greek me and not ow; starting with this ‘‘noth- 
ing’’ pure thought passes from the infinitely small to the 
finite by way of continuous becoming which insures the con- 
tinuity of the real (zotos). 


But what is Cohen’s First Principle that generates out 
of nothing the whole content of reality as an object of scien- 
tific knowledge? Does he mean by it the positive Divine 
Nothing, which, being infinite, transcends all particular and 
finite reality ? No, he does not. He writes: 


it seems ironical that the infinite as the basis of 
the finite should have always been conceived as the 
Ens Realissimum. Henceforth we must take the 
infinitely small and not the Infinite of theology 
and metaphysics for our starting point. 

It seems obvious however that the infinitely small can- 
not of itself grow and increase till it becomes finite; such 
an abstract entity cannot be an independent source of move- 
chil Cohen himself seems to be aware of this for, having 
introduced the conception of the infinitely small, he says 
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that ‘it is grounded in pure thought alone, and owing to 
pure thought it can be the ground of the finite.’? This and 
similar remarks suggest that pure thought stands above 
the methods of thinking and that it is the creative source 
of the abstract methods of their development, like Fichte’s 
Absolute Self or Hegel’s Absolute Idea. But it would be use- 
less to seek in Cohen’s philosophy for the conception of a 
First Principle that would make the infinitely great, and 
not the infinitely small, the headstone of the corner. From 
first to last Cohen expresses pure thought by the most ab- 
stract scientific conceptions—conceptions of the infinitely 
small, of number, of space, of movement, energy, ete. Pure 
thought is for him no more than the totality of those abstrac- 
tions; and if he does say that ‘‘it is not human thought,’’ 
thus raising it to the rank of cosmic reason—so much the 
worse for his system! As in Schuppe’s scheme we find in it 
nothing but abstract ideas and their abstract unity (the law 
of their synthesis). Since, however, Cohen is not quite clear 
on that point, his school has developed in two opposite direc- 
tions—in the direction of concrete ideal-realism, i.e. the met- 
aphysics of living reality and in the direction of abstract 
positivistic ideal-realism, i.e. the philosophy of a lifeless 
reality. This latter direction is followed by Cohen’s pupil 
Cassirer who carries his attack against concrete living enti- 
ties so far as to interpret the most vital point of Leibniz’s 
metaphysics—the doctrine of the monad—merely in the 
sense that the monad is the immanent law of events, and not 
an independent being that lies at the back of those events 
and is their cause.” 


The tendency towards abstract ideal-realism results in 
such blindness to concretely-ideal entities that a transcen- 


3Cassirer: Leibniz’ System in seinen wissenschaftlichen Grundlagen, DP. 359) 
380, etc. 
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dental thinker will unconsciously distort the most important 
passages relating to them in the author whom he is quoting. 
Thus Cassirer ascribes to Leibniz the statement that ‘‘the 
self is the abiding law of the continuous generation of the 
series of its phenomena’’.* But Leibniz says something 
very different: ‘‘chacume de ces substances contient dans 
sa nature legem continuationis seriet swarum operationum” 
(Letter to Arnaud, March 23, 1690, ed. Gerhardt Vol. IT p. 
136). Leibniz does not say, like the transcendental philos- 
ophers that a substance is a law, but merely that it contains 
a law in its nature. Two centuries before the publication of 
Cassirer’s book, Leibniz had as it were expressly answered 
him by rejecting De Volder’s contention that a substance is 
‘fonly a logical rule’’, Leibniz decidedly opposes this view: 
‘a substance is a being (Hns), real in the highest degree”’ 
says he; it is a ‘‘metaphysical’’ conception; the soul is not 
an idea but a source of ideas (fons idearum) ; 


An idea is so to speak something lifeless and un- 
changeable but the soul is living and active; we 
may, perhaps, describe it as an idea in a special 
sense of the term and say that it is a living ora 
substantial idea, but it would be more eorrect to 
say that it is an ideating substance (substantia 
ideans).° 


It is quite consciously and not unreflectively that Leib- 
nez puts the soul, or substance in general above ideas, as a 
living entity. The tendency to do so is clearly expressed in 
the writings of philosophers who are capable of seeing the 
living, active aspect of the world. Abstract ideas as such 
cannot generate anything and cannot even apply their own 
meaning so as to give form to real contents; the combina- 


4[bid., p. 359. 


ie oe Letter of May 13, 1699, Leibniz’s reply of June 23, Vol. II, pp. 178, 
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tion of abstract ideas into a single whole, such e.g. as the 
Kantian transcendental unity of apperception, does not in 
any way give that whole a dynamic character—any more 
than the combination of zeros does not transform them into 
aunit. That was why Plato, in thinking out the problem of 
how the world was formed after the pattern of abstract 
ideas, had recourse to the Demiwrgos and the world-soul, 
i.e. to concretely ideal principles. These are not mythical 
ideas but metaphysical principles of the utmost importance. 
Plato did not work them out sufficiently because the ulti- 
mate, the most fundamental features of reality are the most 
difficult to cognize. Let us dwell, however, on this ultimate 
reality and attempt to sketch out a system of ideal-realism 
though the subject is so difficult that we may not succeed in 
making it sufficiently clear. 


(To be concluded) 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
“Psychoanalysis and Psychosynthesis” 


¢ 
SYCHOANALYSIS and Psychosynthesis”’ is the title of an article 
by Robert Assagioli, Director of the Instituto di Cultura e di 
Terapia Psichica of Rome, appearing in the January number of the Hib- 
bert Journal. In this article the author attempts a summary and a synthesis 
of the various schools of personal and psychological analysis, including 
such diverse camps as those of Freud, Jung, Myers, Underhill, and even 
Keyserling. This synthesis is interesting not so much for its admittedly 
tentative synthesis of personality, as for its recognition of the problem 
and its promise of fruitful ‘solutions. 


Beginning with a strong preoccupation with the unconscious, and with 
particular factors seeming to dominate the individual, psychoanalysts 
and other students of personality, have in recent years been increasingly 
absorbed in the study of the ego. This interest in the self as such, and in 
its problems has forced into focus the problem of psychosynthesis, which 
Assagioli defines as follows: 


Psychosynthesis . . . must not be looked on as a particular psycho- 
logical doctrine, nor as a single technical procedure. 


It is first and foremost a dynamic and, I would almost say, a 
dramatic conception of our psychological life, which it portrays as a 
constant interplay and conflict between the many different and con- 
trasting forces and a unifying center which ever tends to control, 
harmonise, and utilize them. 


The importance of this change of emphasis for philosophers is well 
illustrated by the kinds of problems and concepts with which Assagioli 
deals. Indeed, though its author writes as an empirical scientist, and deals 
with the work of men who for the most part have little interest in philoso- 
phy as such, the proposed metaphysies of the self, together with its social 
and cosmic implications, is likely to shock the more hesitant philosophers 
of today, trained as they are to be as non-committal as possible when 
dealing with the nature and implications of human personality. But for 
Assagioli personality is no less than ‘‘the individual expression of a wider 
principle, of a general law of inter-individual and cosmic synthesis.’’ 


But not only does the synthetic self which Dr, Assagioli has formed 
out of psychoanalytic materials have cosmic structure: it has a social, 
ethical, and one might almost say a religious part to play in it: 


Every man may be considered an element or cell of a human group 
... Between these individuals and groups arise problems which are 
curiously similar to those we have found existing within each indi- 
vidual; and their solution is pursued along similar lines. 
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But more! Can it be that the descent into the unconscious is but the 
first stage of a modern divine comedy for man? 


What has to be achieved is the expansion of the personal conscious- 
ness into that of the Spiritual Self; to climb along the ray, the 
thread, up to the Star, to unite the lower with the Higher Self. 
But this which is so easily expressed in words, is in reality a tremen- 
dous undertaking ; it means to transcend altogether the human king- 
dom and to become true spiritual beings. 


Perhaps this is but a lyric outburst from a lone psychoanalyst, though 
passages of a somewhat similar religiosity might be quoted from so anti- 
religious a thinker as Freud. Or perhaps the recent rapproachment of 
philosophy and physics will at last be paralleled by a rapproachment 
of philosophy and its truants the psychologists. 


H. Jeffery Smith. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


The Syrinx of Pan 


[2 often wondered what movement in the tree-tops, or wind 
across Pentelicus, what gurgle of waters, or piping of frogs it was 
that led the Greeks at Thermopylae to imagine that the flute-like Syrinx 
of Pan had caused the panic in the Persian ranks. Possibly those worthy 
gentlemen were blessed with visions of a boyhood like mine when the 
frogs made one riot of noise and gave the yearly signal that the season 
had arrived when horned pout could be had at the bend of the river. 
If such a vision was had by these men of war, I marvel not that they 
figured they had enjoyed enough of head-beating and decided to go fish- 
ing. Under such circumstances it would take more than a Xerxes to 
restrain any sane man or boy. Probably the Persian army was made up 
of boys, older or younger, and such could never resist the lureful eall 
of the pipes of Pan. One can imagine how the word might pass down 
the embattled ranks, ‘‘Dare you to go a-fishin’,’’ whereupon with one 
accord all would take for the river. I am not writing sober history, but I 
am trying to achieve the historic spirit—a sort of higher criticism of 
Greek history; and I could easily convince myself of the reasons for the 
glorious Greek victory, and how to the Greeks it seemed so easy that 
the result could only have been achieved by the piping God of Spring. 
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But this long digression is only the prophecy of what may happen 
when April winds begin their mild susurras and the grass starts green 
down the old farm lane, and the bars are down and the cows are milked 
and the inevitable chorus starts up from every pond and brake. Not all 
the Xerxes of my pent-up life can hold me back, Thermopylae or no 
Thermopylae. I can tell even now which one of my professorial colleagues 
is going to whisper the same fateful words that passed along the lines 
of Xerxes, which one it is that will start the panic. When it comes, 
it will be complete, for already the mocking bird on my chimney top is 
making a bid at song, and only yesterday two sparrows were surveying 
the climbing rose for a future home, and the sycamore leaves are out 
and the mud turtle in my pool is tuning up, and Hector, the garden 
toad, is singing as if his life depended on it. Soon I shall see bare-footed 
boys sneaking riverward with bamboo-poles and cans of wriggling worms 
and the temptation will become too great for human endurance. 


Nor let the gentle reader pity my weakness. Blessed indeed is he who 
across the dusty years and the snowy mountain tops of age can catch 
the flute-like notes of the Pipes of Pan. 


Rote 


Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, Pacific Division 


As guests of the University of California at Los Angeles and the 
University of Southern California, the members of the Pacific Division 
of the American Philosophical Association held their tenth annual 
meeting in Los Angeles December 28, 29 and 30, 1933. The general tone 
of the conferences was set by Professor H. C. Brown’s presidential ad- 
dress of the preceding year, ‘‘Mind, an event in Physical Nature,’’ which 
proposed a frank return to materialism and panobjectivism. This chal- 
lenging thesis inspired by far the larger proportion of the papers pre- 
sented. The Thursday evening session, for example, reflected it in the 
topics of the papers read by Professor H. B. Alexander and William 
Savery. The former contended for a hierarchy of worlds, including the 
aesthetic and moral, which man enjoys without creating, and for an 
objective order of values. The latter expounded another chapter in his 
philosophic view by analyzing the logically possible theories of the quan- 
titative character of the world, and accepted a moderate pluralism or 
‘“concatenism,’’ following Peirce and James. Friday morning was de- 
voted to a symposium on Professor Brown’s address. While Professor 
Lenzen insisted that epistemological dualism is unavoidable, Professor 
Williams argued with characteristic sprightliness that epistemological 
monism can be defended by clearly distinguishing datum and interpreta- 


—— 
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tion. Professor W. H. Long insisted that materialism remains what it 
always has been, namely, bad mysticism and logical nonsense ; while 
Professor Savery, agreeing in general with the address under discussion, 
suggested that the name ‘‘materialism,’’ because of its formidable social 
implications, would better be replaced by the less explosive term ‘‘radical 
naturalism.’’ The symposium closed with a review of the argument by 
Professor Brown, who refused to follow Professor Savery because, as he 
explained, he wished to remain honest. Again the same influence was 
suggested in the choice of topics for the annual presidential address. 
Discussing ‘‘Functional Realism,’’ Professor J. E. Boodin delivered a 
noteworthy restatement of his philosophic position, using this term to 
indicate his view that qualities and relations are functions of objective 
nature and the percipient organism in mutual perspective relation. Again 
in the Saturday morning session Professor Brown was discussed de- 
structively by Professor H. L. Searles, who found the new materialism 
wanting in its rigid monism, its panobjectivism, its emasculated psy- 
chology, and its physiological theory of value. All in all there was some 
point to the remark, having in mind the predominance of the ontological 
problem and the naturalistic emphasis exhibited in the meetings, that 
the program was top-heavy at the bottom. 


Fortunately discussions in other fields of interest were not absent. 
Professor E. A. Robinson tentatively proposed that beauty is the satisfac- 
tion of man’s four fundamental wishes (following the psychology of 
W. I. Thomas). Professor Schilpp offered destructive criticism of 
Schlick’s logical positivism, contending that this viewpoint is not, as 
asserted, standpointless, but arises rather from naturalistic predilections 
for natural science. The historical note was struck by Professor J. 
Loewenberg who analyzed in his inimitable way certain aspects of 
what he styled ‘‘the comedy of immediacy’’ as revealed by Hegel in the 
dialectic of his Phenomenology, and suggested that Hegel’s error lay in 
a false identification of meaning and discourse. Professor J. H. Tufts 
turned to a discussion of contemporary social-ethical problems, con- 
tending that in the light of the problem of balancing properly political 
equality and economic inequality, our fundamental social need is edu- 
cational. Mr. E. W. Hall, sustaining the importance and validity of 
perceptual analysis in the search for truth, was followed by Professor 
E. D. Starbuck, who, speaking informally, brought the conference to a 
close by suggesting that the task of a complete philosophy is a balanced 
and adequate doctrine of all three aspects of reality—self, society, and 
the world. 


Due to unusual exercise of self-restraint on the part of some of the 
members, the discussions in general were dominated by the melifiuous 
idealism of Professor Alexander and the effusive and metallic naturalism 
of Professor Savery. The general comments of the meeting were unusu- 
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ally pertinent and not infrequently impertinent, as, for instance, in 
Professor Savery’s observation that naturalists are honest philosophers, 
tempting us to commit the fallacy of illicit converse. As usual the ses- 
sions proved not only stimulating but also a field for the study of human 
nature in giving point to the suggestion that philosophies, like marriages, 
may be made in Heaven, but nevertheless are consummated in the flesh. 
And some of us were deeply impressed with the conviction that the 
quest for philosophic authenticity is ultimately as much a problem 
in the fine art of selecting viewpoints as it is one of dialectical sublety. 
It is sometimes difficult, as we discovered in the case of Prohibition, to 
determine the number of voices by the amount of noise, So it was in the 
tenth annual meeting. The Naturalists were most voluble, and for that 
reason, in spite of stalwart defense of a liberal idealism, there was mani- 
fest a certain flavor of spiritual defeatism. 


In the light of the critical character of the contemporary practical 
situation it seemed somewhat unfortunate that more recognition was not 
placed upon the problems of social, ethical and political philosophy. 
There was some point to the suggestion by one member that ‘‘once more 
there is fiddling while Rome burns.”’ 


The Association chose wisely in electing Professor Tufts its president 
for the ensuing year. Weauble.t. 


Humanism and Personalism 


A thrust by a Personalistie Theist at the reasonableness of Humanism 
naturally provokes a counterthrust by a Humanist at the reasonableness 
of Personalistic Theism, 


In his article entitled ‘‘Humanism and Christianity,’’ in the winter 
issue of The Personalist, Professor John S. Marshall assaults contem- 
porary Humanists for worshipping humanity. His attack is both mis- 
directed and made from a poor vantage ground—such is the contention 
of this paper. We shall discuss in order (1) a criticism of his interpreta- 


tion of contemporary Humanism and (2) a criticism of his Personalistic 
Theism. 


What is Humanism? 


When Professor Marshall criticizes Humanism in a blanket fashion, 
he is treading on dangerous ground. For the term ‘‘Humanism”’ properly 
apples to at least five distinct movements in human thought, two of 
them historical and three contemporary. (1) The name was first applied 
to a literary movement at the close of the Middle Ages whose object was 
the revival of the learning of classical antiquity. (2) A second move- 
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ment, more properly called ‘‘Humanitarianism,’’ was the religious move- 
ment which had its culmination in Auguste Comte’s ‘‘worship of hu- 
manity,’’—a movement prominent in the first half of the last century. 
(3) Thirdly, the name applies to a philosophical movement, more com- 
monly known as Pragmatism, most notably represented by F. C. 8. 
Schiller’s Studies in Humanism. (4) The contemporary movement in 
American literature, dominated by the writings of Paul Elmer More, 
Irving Babbitt and Norman Foerster, has popularized the term ‘‘Hu- 
manism’’ as applied to it. (5) Another religious movement, which has 
taken organized form in recent years, with the publication of The New 
Humanist, and, more recently, with the pronouncement of ‘‘ A Humanist 
Manifesto.’’ This movement is led by a group of college professors, 
notable among them R. W. Sellers, and a number of Unitarian ministers. 


It is this latter contemporary religious movement that Professor 
Marshall is attacking, I take it. But his criticisms are of the docrines held 
by the Comtean movement of the last century. 


Contemporary religious Humanists (I shall use the term ‘‘Huma- 
nism’’ to apply only to this movement throughout the rest of the paper) 
agree with Professor Marshall that the trend in contemporary thought 
is away from Materialism. But, it is also away from Spiritualism and 
Theism. Humanists would further agree that there is in human nature a 
tendency to personify, to anthropomorphize, to humanize. But this ten- 
dency, like the tendency to hypostatize and reify, is, as Francis Bacon 
pointed out long ago, a vicious one at times. The tendency to personalize 
is one to guard against and to control. It is not to be taken, as Professor 
Marshall seems to suggest, as a keystone for the construction of a Per- 
sonalistic metaphysics. 


The major premise in Professor Marshall’s argument is that ‘‘ worship 
is natural to man’’—‘‘as natural as any other creative activity.’’ This 
is a questionable premise. For the Humanist, neither worship nor a sense 
of awe is necessary to the pursuit or achievement of the good life. A 
humanist may worship and may have a feeling of awe, but it is not 
essential to his Humanism that he do so. 


Professor Marshall has interpreted Humanism as a doctrine which 
holds that ‘‘true worship is worship of man,’’ ‘‘worship of mankind as 
a whole,’’ ‘‘worship of humanity.’’ But Humanists need not worship 
at all, much less man or humanity. They worship neither a particular 
man, as Professor Marshall professes to do, i.e., the man Jesus, nor ‘‘man 
in his ideal form.’’ Humanists do cherish ideals. Indeed, a Humanist’s 
religion consists in having ideals and in striving to achieve them. But 
that they are accompanied by a feeling of awe is a matter that is acci- 
dental, not essential, to his religion. 

Further, the specific ideals which a Humanist holds are largely a 
private matter. The ‘‘Manifesto’’ asserts that ‘“‘humanism considers the 
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complete realization of personality to be the aim of man’s life,” but 
what ‘‘complete realization’’ is, is relative to each person’s ideals and 
aspirations, a matter determined largely by training and cultural en- 
vironment. It so happens that Humanists believe, in common, that ‘‘a 
socialized and cooperative economic order must be established,’’ and 
that ‘‘the goal for humanism is a free and universal society in which 
people voluntarily and intelligently cooperate for the common good.” 
But here again as to what, specifically, this ideal state is, and how it 1s 
to be achieved, Humanists differ. 

Humanists are not agreed that any one type of personality or any 
one type of social order is the ideal, but they are agreed that one should 
have ideals of human personality and social order, with or without a 
sense of awe. Religion consists in having ideals and in striving to 
achieve them. 


Is Personalistic Theism Warranted? 


Professor Marshall would have us be theists—personalistic theists. 
God exists, he believes, and God is a person. What are the grounds for 
such a position? There is an intellectual and moral order, he points out. 
If by this is meant that human beings have intellectual and moral ex- 
periences, Humanists will agree with him. Indeed, any metaphysical ac- 
count of the universe must include at least these facts. Personality is a 
part of the universe. No metaphysician can deny this. But that person- 
ality is the key, ‘‘the metaphysical clue,’’ to the ultimate metaphysical 
mysteries is hardly a warranted assumption. Personality is a clue to a 
part of the universe, but not to the whole—at least we have no good 
grounds for so believing. To reason that, since personality exists, there- 
fore a personal God exists, is to involve unwarranted premises. The Per- 
sonalistic Theist, then, must arrive at his convictions concerning the 
existence and nature of God by some means other than logic. 


The Humanist ‘‘does not deny the possibility of realities as yet un- 
discovered,’’ the Manifesto asserts. The Humanist would chide the Per- 
sonalistic Theist for neglecting this possibility. There may be some non- 
personalistic elements in the universe; indeed, it may be that the per- 
sonalistic elements are not only in the minority, but that they are com- 
paratively insignificant elements in the ultimate constitution of things. Is 
it conceit, or ignorance, that leads man to anthropomorphize, to person- 
alize his world, if it is really one in which personality plays an insignifi- 
cant part? the Humanist would ask. We cannot tell how the universe is 
ultimately constituted. So we are not warranted in denying the possi- 
bility of there being some non-personal elements, and, further, that these 
non-personal elements may be more ultimate than the personal, in con- 
structing our metaphysical account of the universe. And this, it seems 
to the Humanist, is what the Personalist does. 


University of Michigan. Archie J. Bahm. 


OUR FOREIGN LETTER 


British Philosophical Journals 


C):: of the major difficulties a student of philosophy encounters 
especially in foreign countries, consists in the multiplication of 


philosophic organs. Philosophers do not in general act up to the maxim 
of (the pseudo) Occam that entri non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessi- 
tatem. In other countries (like Germany before the war, while printing 
was cheap) every school, nay, every philosophy professor of standing, 
insisted on having his own organ, and would not be happy till he got 
it. In consequence it was practically impossible for a foreigner to ascer- 
tain what was going on, without perusing an enormous number of, on the 
whole, very mediocre periodicals, none of which was worth taking in by 
itself because all of them were partial and imperfectly representative. 


In Britain, on the other hand, we were long fortunate in possessing 
a single philosophic periodical which could justly claim to be of national 
importance, The oldest, and long the only, philosophic periodical, Mind, 
founded in 1876 by the private enterprise and public spirit of Alexander 
Bain, had become in 1900 the property of the Mind Association, to 
which every one interested in philosophy had access; and its editor was 
in honor bound to conduct it as a national forum for the expression of 
all philosophic views. For many years this constitution worked admirably. 


Of late, however, symptoms have become observable which would 
seem to portend that this happy state of affairs is coming to an end. 
First of all, the psychologists broke away from philosophy and from 
Mind, which had from the first claimed to be a ‘Quarterly Review of 
Psychology and Philosophy.’ A Psychological Society was founded which 
has a membership of many hundreds, and a British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, and soon the Joint Meetings of the Mind Association and the 
Aristotelian Society with the Psychological Society were given up. Then, 
some years ago, Mr. S. E. Hooper founded in London an Institute of 
Philosophie Studies on the model of the London School of Economies, and 
this presently (in 1926) proceeded to publish an organ, now called 
Philosophy, which in spite of its disclaimer of any intention to compete 
with Mind in the more technical fields has attracted a certain number of 
the more popular discussions of philosophic topics. 


On the other hand, some of the professional philosophers no longer 
seem to find Mind technical enough for their tastes. Accordingly, the 
younger Cambridge logisticians, under the leadership of Professor Susan 
Stebbing, started last November a new Journal, yclept Analysis, for 
the moderate charge of one shilling a number: it is doubtless destined 
to grow in size, cost, and importance. Finally, Dr. Thomas Greenwood 
appeared before the philosophic public last January as the editor of 
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The Philosopher, which calls itself ‘A Quarterly Journal of Practical 
Philosophy,’ and is the organ of a hitherto obscure Philosophical Society 
of England, which is now presided over by Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Mem- 
bership costs only five shillings and sixpence, and, like that of the Mind 
Association, includes subscription to the organ of the Society. And it 
should, of course, be remembered that the London Aristotelian Society 
has gone on all these years and has materially increased its membership 
and its output. It now regularly publishes the Symposium Papers of its 
annual Joint Meeting with the Mind Association as a Supplementary 
Volume, costing ten shillings. 


It is clear, therefore, that Mind is no longer hors concours, even 
though it should not have much difficulty in retaining its premier posi- 
tion. Nor, evidently, will the student of British philosophy suffer from 
lack of material, if all these publications continue to survive in the 
struggle for existence. It seems, however, not unlikely that a movement 
to limit the output of great thoughts, in order to enhance their value, 
will gather force. This would seem to be a much more legitimate enter- 
prise in the case of philosophic articles than in that of articles of common 
consumption, but unfortunately philosophers are apt to be so superior 
to the economic motive, that the law of demand and supply hardly seems 
to apply to them. Or is it sufficient glory to have got a philosophic article 
into print? 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. F. C. 8. Schiller. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE, by 
J. W. N. Sullivan. The Viking 
ies New York. 1933. Pp. 307. 
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THE NEW BACKGROUND OF SCI- 
ENCE, by Sir James Jeans. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. viii, 301. $2.50. 


THE UNIVERSE OF LIGHT, by Sir 
William Bragg. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1933. Pp. x, 
283. $3.50. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF MOD- 
ERN SCIENCH, by C. EL. M. Joad. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1932. Pp. 344. $3.75. 


THE LIVING UNIVERSE, by Sir 
Francis Younghusband. EH. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, New York. 1933. 
Pp. x, 252. $3.00. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MATERIAL- 
ISM, by Hugh Elliot. Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York. 
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GREAT MEN OF SCIENCE. A History 
of Scientific Progress. By Philipp 
Lenard. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1933. Pp. xx, 389. $3.00. 


TIME, MATTER, AND VALUES, by 
Robert Andrews Millikan. The uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill. 1932. Pp. x, 99. $1.00. 


If one would gain a clear though 
passing view of the changes in scien- 
tific thinking, there is no more fas- 
cinating book for the scientific lay- 
man than J. W. N. Sullivan’s The 
Limitations of Science. In brief com- 
pass he discusses the principal dis- 
coveries and revolutionary stand- 
points achieved in scientific theory 
since the closing years of the Nine- 
teenth Century. He begins, of 
course, with the atom, which until 
that time, in the old physics, held 
for its necessary characteristics 
those of extension and inertia, and 
is now conceived under the form of 
energy or activity. He points out 
how this is one of the researches that 


‘‘has changed our whole idea of the 
meaning and purpose of physical 
science.’’ And indeed, the change 
can be nothing less than one from 
materialism to idealism as one moves 
from an atom of substance to one 
whose chief characteristic is behav- 
ior. Thus he declares that one of the 
great stages in the evolution of 
scientific thought was reached in 
recent years when the mechanistic 
explanation of the universe was 
definitely abandoned. Nor ean sci- 
ence logically stop with the yielding 
of this ground to realism, for there 
is still the Principle of Indetermin- 
acy in the background to indicate 
contingency and possibly freedom 
and intelligence, in the world- 
ground. The importance of all this 
to the realm of values is shown in 
the declaration: 


We are no longer required to be- 
lieve that our response to beauty 
or the mystic’s sense of commun- 
ion with God has no objective 
counterpart. It is perfectly possible 
that they are what they have so 
often been taken to be, clues to 
the nature of reality. (226). 


What a change of front is this 
since the days when Laplace affirm- 
ed that a sufficiently great mathe- 
matician who was given the dis- 
tribution of the particles in the 
primitive nebula could have pre- 
dicted the whole future history of 


_the world! 


Jeans, in The New Background 
of Science, begins by reminding his 
readers that without the assumption 
of at least a rudimentary philoso- 
phy neither the consistency nor the 
significance of the new discoveries 
of science is possible : 

Statements made without refer- 
ence to such a background—as, for 
instance, that “ an electron con- 
sists of waves of probability,” or 


“that the principle of indetermi- 
nacy shows that nature is not de- 
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deterministic’”—can convey at best 
only a minute fraction of the truth. 
(vii) 

He declares that the physicist is 
hammering out a new philosophy 
for himself in which he no longer 
sees nature as something entirely 
distinct from himself. Statements 
like this give great aid and comfort 
to the personalist, who has become 
somewhat accustomed to the coarse 
jeers and pooh-poohing of materi- 
alistic-minded scientists. 


The practical effect of the mecha- 
nistic materialism is cited by a quo- 
tation from Whitehead’s Science 
and the Modern World: 


A scientific realism, based on 
mechanism, is conjoined with an 
unwavering belief in the world of 
men and of the higher animals as 
being composed of self-determining 
organisms. This radical inconsis- 
tency at the basis of modern 
thought accounts for much that is 
half-hearted and wavering in our 
civilization. (40) 


And he adds: ‘‘Clearly a science 
which involved such implications, 
and entailed such consequences, was 
in need of a new background.’’ 


Now science, under the guidance 
of Poincare, Einstein, and Heisen- 
berg, has come to recognize that be- 
fore we can study objective nature 
we must study the relation of na- 
ture to ourselves, 


Man had freed himself from the 
anthropomorphie error of imagin- 
ing that the workings of nature 
could be compared to those of his 
own whims and caprices, only to 
fall headlong into the second an- 
thropomorphic error of imagining 
that they could be compared to the 
workings of his own muscles and 
sinews. Nature no more models 
her behavior on the muscles and 
sinews of our bodies than on the 
desires and caprices of our minds. 


In another place he calls attention 
to the purely subjective nature of 
much of scientifie method : 


Photons, electrons and protons 
have become about as meaningless 
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to the physicist as 2, y, 2 are toa 
child on its first day of learning 
algebra. The most we hope for at 
the moment is to discover ways of 
manipulating 2, y, 2 without know- 
ing what they are, with the result 
that the advance of knowledge is 
at present reduced to what Hin- 
stein has described as extracting 
one incomprehensible from another 
incomprehensible. 


Since at least the days of Kant, 
philosophy has been teaching that 
space is the form of thought under 
which we relate objects to each other 
and to ourselves, while time is the 
mental form under which we relate 
events. It is therefore of unusual 
interest to have a scientist who 
comes from the ranks of those who 
have given time and space a mean- 
ingless objectivity declare: 


we find that space means 
nothing apart from our perception 
of objects, and time means nothing 
apart from our experience of 
events. Space begins to appear 
merely as a fiction created by our 
minds, an illegitimate extension to 
which helps us to understand and 
nature of a_ subjective concept 
describe the arrangement of ob- 
jects as seen by us, while time 
appears as a second fiction serving 
a similar purpose for the arrange- 
ment of events which happen to us. 


The book throughout presents a 
cogent discussion of scientific theory 
that can be readily understood, 
while at the same time it does not 
drop into the loose statements into 
which the popular writer on science 
is so easily tempted. This is perhaps 
the most valuable of Jean’s books 
and possesses the particular merit 
of up-to-date-ness. 


In the realm of scientific discus- 
sion there is no point of present in- 
terest which outrivals in attention 
the nature of light. This point is 
Incidly and extensively treated by 
Sir William Bragg in The Universe 
of Light, At the moment the conflict 
between the corpuscular and the 
wave theories of light shows little 
signs of abatement. Both seem neces- 
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sary to certain lght phenomena, 
and yet they seem to be completely 
contradictory. In practice one is now 
used and then another, according to 
circumstances or the phenomena to 
be investigated. Sir William has 
taken as the thread of his story this 
old rivalry between the two theories. 
He thinks there must be a reconcile- 
ment of hypotheses which had been 
thought mutually exclusive, and 
such reconcilement is the aim of the 
book, though he warns against the 
danger of allowing our mental im- 
aginings to become fixed beliefs. He 
thus prefaces a thorough discussion 
of the nature of light, the eye and 
vision, color and its origins, the 
polarization of light, Roentgen rays, 
and finally, the wave and the cor- 
puscele, 


The book is magnificently illus- 
trated in a way ealeulated to bring 
home to the non-technical reader an 
understanding of the principles in- 
volved in the latest theories of light. 
One who would have the slightest 
understanding of this most fasci- 
nating and important question in 
modern light theory ean scarcely 
afford to miss this treatise. 


In C. E. M. Joad’s Philosophical 
Aspects of Modern Science we have 
presumably the answer to both Ed- 
dington and Jeans, the refutation of 
their implied idealism, and also a 
pot shot at Bertrand Russell for his 
damaging admission as a neutral 
between idealism and materialism. 
Mr. Joad will have no other world 
than his own, and takes that strictly 
upon his own terms. The main ob- 
session that rules his mind is the 
vastness of the physical universe, 
which, in spite of its impersonal and 
crushing greatness, he loves to wor- 
ship, and in comparison with which 
man, and his intelligence, his mysti- 
cism, is nothing. In the face of such 
power he feels it is unworthily an- 
thropomorphic to lift up one’s head. 
To do so is degrading, since it lays 
an unhappy stress on human 
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achievement. Of man’s moral 
achievement he seems to have no 
notion, and makes no mention, prob- 
ably because of his noble disregard 
or contempt for it along with man’s 
other achievements, Yet here we feel 
hes the secret of his backing and 
filling between an idealistic concep- 
tion and a materialistic one. Pos- 
sibly if he had begun at this point 
he might have discovered that mor- 
ality, not knowledge nor mystical 
ecstasy, is the highest thing in man, 
and, except there be a God, which 
he doubts, the noblest thing in the 
universe, even nobler than the awe 
he professes for unfeeling nature. 


The book is difficult to fathom in- 
asmuch as it is neither idealistic hay 
nor materialistic grass, and why he 
should take such umbrage at the 
new scientific idealism is something 
of a puzzle. It seems in the main a 
quarrel with Jeans and Eddington 
for presuming to philosophy with- 
out having been legally admitted to 
the body of philosophers, and one 
cannot but recognize a certain jus- 
tice in his contention, since we are 
apparently in for a long spell of un- 
cooked metaphysics from a group of 
scientists who have heretofore had 
an overmastering contempt for phil- 
osophy and have only now begun to 
‘“make it up out of their own heads’’ 
with the glad enthusiasm of dis- 
coverers, ignorant of the already 
charted reefs of their new sea. 


Most of us, however, are so glad 
for the change of mood in science 
that we receive the new scientific- 
philosophic crumbs with favor. But 
not so with Mr. Joad. At times he 
is clever and makes a telling hit; at 
other times he becomes confused in 
attempting to accept both horns of 
a dilemma. Sometimes he speaks in 
language that would please the most 
ardent idealist who conceives 
thought as the supreme reality; at 
other times he displays a mind so 
circuitous that it could hide behind 
a corkscrew. Of two things he is 
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certain: first, that in the universe 
there is nothing great but spatial 
extension, which throws man and 
his achievements into insignificance ; 
and second, that personality is a 
belittling concept—‘‘degrading”’ 
the term he uses. This does not keep 
him from asserting mysticism as a 
direct apprehension of reality, just 
after he has warned us that we 
must not consider ourselves in any 
way in kinship with nature. Now 
and again he defeats his opponents 
by attributing to them the extreme 
of views they apparently do not 
hold, as, for instance, an absolute 
Monism, and does not see that there 
could be such a thing as a pluralistic 
theism. 


Apart from these defects, as the 
saying goes, it is a good book. We 
did enjoy Chapter Ten on the theory 
of value, and found much that a 
good idealist and personalist could 
purloin. 


Quite opposite in tone to Joad is 
the uncritical and mystic interpre- 
tation given to scientific fact by Sir 
Francis Younghusband in The Liv- 
ing Universe. Here as elsewhere we 
have the recital of the recent scien- 
tific holdings as set forth by Jeans 
and Eddington. (These two gentle- 
men must find themselves amazed or 
appalled at the flood of philosophie- 
scientific writing they have evoked. ) 
Sir Francis has no fear of the second 
law of thermo-dynamies, since he 
conceives that a universe which 
could once be ‘‘wound up’’ could 
be so again. Thus he disagrees with 
the gloomy predictions of those as- 
tronomers who look to see the pres- 
ent universe of energy reduced to a 
burned out void, On the contrary, 
he conceives it as a living organism 
being impelled upward by a great 
Cosmic Mind towards the founda- 
tion of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, 


One never quite knows when to 
take seriously Hugh Elliot, author 
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of Modern Science and Materialism 
for whatever else he may have, he 
can never be charged with the pos- 
session of the scientific temper. His 
materialism is to him a religion, and 
he pursues it with all the heat and 
indifference to logie that character- 
izes other religious bigots. He begins 
by calling himself agnostic—which 
is an honorable term when main- 
tained without hypocrisy, but, ike 
Spencer’s claim for the Unknow- 
able, about which he went on to 
write some forty volumes, more or 
less, so in this volume we discover 
the author basing a_ prodigious 
amount of hearsay speculation upon 
a fundamental profession of com- 
plete skepticism. We find, however, 
as in the case of Spencer, that the 
skepticism lasts only long enough 
to deny the existence of God and 
spirituality, and to assert his con- 
tempt for everything human as in- 
significant in the universe—assump- 
tions against which the author is 
prejudiced in advance of investiga- 
tion. As soon as his pet aversions 
are out of the way and moving in 
the lines of his faney, we find he 1s 
no more agnostic than the rest of 
us whom he damns by ealling super- 
stitious. He begins by admitting 
only such knowledge as comes by 
the five senses, but immediately re- 
duces these to three, sight, sound, 
and touch, professing to build from 
these his whole world of knowledge. 
Once this dogma is formulated, he 
straightway forgets it and never re- 
turns to it, speaking with the utmost 
freedom about invisible vibrations, 
atoms, protons, and electrons, to 
say nothing of the universality of 
the laws of ‘thermo- dynamies, which 
he handles up or down to please 
himself, 


One ought to be fair enough to 
admit that this book appeared in 
nineteen hundred twenty-seven, and 
that much scientifie water has run 
under the bridge since that time, but 
it is amusing to note the extrava- 
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gance of his oratory and the way in 
which he reduces everything to ma- 
terialism. This he sets up as his way 
of effecting a compromise to show 
there is no real conflict between ma- 
terialism and idealism. As one 
might guess, the amalgamation fol- 
lows the general method of The 
Lady and the Tiger. Examples of 
what I have been saying are to be 
found in his ‘‘agnostic”’ affirmation 
of absolute certainty concerning 
practically every hypothesis upset 
by the new discoveries in physical 
science for the last ten years. He 
doubts Relativity as unproved. He 
proclaims his scientific neutrality 
by saying that if one should discover 
any fact that seemed to upset scien- 
tifie generalizations such as the 
Law of Gravitation or the Laws of 
Thermodynamics (Capitalizations 
are his, for he would seem to need 
some sort of God to worship), it 
would suggest only error or illusion 
on the part of the discoverer. In 
keeping with this he asserts against 
modern concepts, that imertia is the 
chief characteristic of matter, and 
affirms the abrogated distinction be- 
tween matter and all electrical phe- 
nomena. He maintains the out- 
moded theory of absolute predicta- 
bility within the realm of science so 
that a sufficiently good mathema- 
tician would be able to prophesy all 
future events in true La Placean 
fashion. The living organism is de- 
clared to be in no way different in 
principle from an inorganic com- 
pound. He assumes the existence 
of many other worlds, and beings 
of superior intelligence to ours, on 
the basis of probabilities—which 
seems to the onlooker an extreme 
conclusion for a ‘‘sight, sound, and 
touch’’ agnostic. Dalton’s aban- 
doned atomic theory is cited as a 
‘practical certainty.’’ He states 
categorically that the universe 1s 
running down and that it cannot 
‘“‘run up,’’ and yet it was never 
ereated, being as eternal as the re- 
ligionist’s God. 
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He is quite as certain about his 
negations as he is about the now 
controverted or questioned hypothe- 
ses of the older science. He knows 
there can be no God because he has 
looked through the telescope and 
never seen that gentleman. Neither 
has he looked upon spirituality any- 
where, or discovered purpose in the 
universe. On the same basis, of 
course, he would conelude there is 
no soul, because no surgeon has ever 
disclosed one in the human anatomy. 
By the same token he should con- 
elude that there are no thoughts, but 
consistency is never the virtue of a 
dare-and-die materialist. 


_ There is no intention of prolong- 
ing this review, but the author 
seems, in the light of positions now 
held by Eddington, Jeans, Hinstein, 
Heisenberg, and a host of others, to 
have hit the peak of the ridiculous 
in the following words: 
One thing is certain. Whatever 
matter may be ultimately resolved 
into, it certainly cannot be re- 
solved into spirit. The wildest spec- 
ulator in science has never sug- 
gested that possibility (p. 69). 


It will be interesting to note if 
out of the wreckage which science 
has left of his main contentions 
there can ever be any possible re- 
vision of this book to make it accord 
with present scientific hypothesis, 
for he is in practical disagreement 
with all the advanced scientists, be- 
cause of his devotion to the religion 
of materialism. 


Of quite different nature from 
any of the above is Lenard’s Great 
Men of Science, which essays a brief 
biography of each of the great cre- 
ative scientists up to the Great War. 
In addition to brief biographical 
notes, which are extremely well 
chosen, the author sets forth the 
important discoveries to be attribu- 
ted to each man; and where there 
is a conflict of claim, such as the 
invention of the Calculus by Leib- 
niz and Sir Isaac Newton, he sets 


forth the details of their common 
relation. Thus the work becomes a 
most valuable history of scientific 
progress, beginning with Pythag- 
oras and ending with Friederich 
Hasenohre, who died in 1915. 


One recalls no other work where 
the desired information is to be had 
in such convenient form, nor where 
it is better done. The author has 
been Professor of Physics at Bres- 
lau, Aachen, Heidelberg, and Kiel, 
Nobel prize winner, and Director 
of the Radiological Institute in the 
University of Heidelberg. The work 
is suecessfully translated by Dr. H. 
Stafford Hatfield, the English scien- 
tist. It is rendered doubly valuable 
by the possession of portraits of 
nearly all of the scientists cited. 


The author seems to us excessive 
in his condemnation of Aristotle. 
For, while it is true that Aristotle 
stood in the path of scientific prog- 
ress In many respects, it was the re- 
introduction of Aristotle’s scientific 
work by Jewish and Arabian schol- 
ars that undoubtedly led Europe 
away from its belief in purely de- 
ductive forms of knowledge and 
lighted again the torch of scientific 
inquiry. But this does not mar the 
chief aim nor the very great value 
of the book. 


The best possible refutation to 
such materialism as that repre- 
sented by Hugh Elhot’s work re- 
viewed above is given by R. A. Milli- 
kan in his small volume, Time, Mat- 
ter, and Value. This work is so 
succinet and pointed that it would 
be well to purchase in quantity to 
give to young materialists, and the 
old ones as well, who as yet have 
no realization of the meaning of the 
changes that have taken place in 
the realm of physies in the last ten 
years. The three essays that form 
this volume were given as the John 
Calvin MeNair Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and give 
in a popular way the new ideas con- 
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cerning time, the new discoveries 
about the nature of matter, and fin- 
ally about the present attitude of 
leading scientists toward values, re- 
ligion, and the belief in God. That 
modern science is anything but ma- 
terialistic Dr. Millikan conclusively 
avOws: 

Highteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury materialism assumed that the 
universe might be interpreted in 
terms of a fixed number of un- 
changeable atoms, and then brute 
facts were found which showed that 
some of these atoms were changing 
continuously into other forms and 
the dogma of the immutable ele- 
ments was gone. Then materialism 
assumed that the universe could be 
accounted for in terms at least of 
the motions of “material” particles 
of some kind, and then brute facts 
were found which showed that mat- 
ter could disappear into radiant 
energy or ether waves, and the dog- 
ma of the conservation of matter 
was gone, and with it the excuse 
for the very name materialism. 
Then, again, materialism assumed 
that the universe could be accounted 
for in terms of Galilean and New- 
tonian mechanical laws, which in 
large-scale phenomena had always 
been found to work. Then brute 
facts were found having to do with 
specific heats at low temperatures 
for example, where the laws of 
Galilean and Newtonian mechanics 
simply did not work at all and the 
dogma of the universality of the 
mechanical laws was gone. Then 
materialism assumed the universal- 
ity of the electro-dynamic laws and 
presto a region was found having 
to do with spectroscopic and X-ray 
phenomena in which these did not 
work, and another dogma blew up. 
Then materialistic philosophy as- 
serted that light must be ether 
waves or corpuscles. It was incon- 
sistent or untintelligible that it 
could be both, and again brute facts 
appeared which showed that, 
whether it was intelligible or not, 
light acts at one and the same time 
like both waves and corpuscles, and 
now every physicist is accepting 
these apparently contradictory 
facts and making the most of them. 
Then materialism assumed that be- 
cause the laws of interaction of 
bodies at slow speeds had been 
verified they would also hold for 
high speeds, and brute facts ap- 
peared which denied the validity of 
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this generalization, and in the de- 
nial gave birth to the theory of 
relativity. Result, dogmatic mate- 
rialism in physics is dead! (pp. 
94-96) 

Coming from so distinguished a 
scientist, this book ought to clear 
the atmosphere and to vacate the 
claims of materialism to the support 
it has presumed to have in scientific 
method. 


Rook. 


Philosophy is “What Matters 
Most” 


IN JOB’S BALANCES. On the Sources 
of the Eternal Truths. by Leo Ches- 
tov. Translated by Camilla Coven- 
try and @C. A. Macartney. J. M. 
Dent and Sons, London. 1932. Pp. 
xxxi, 413. 18sh. 


COLLECTED PAPERS OF CHARLES 
SANDERS PEIRCE, ed. by Charles 
Hartshorne and Paul Weiss. Vol. 
Ill: Hxact Logic. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge. 1933. Pp. 
xiv, 447. $5.00. 


Leo Chestov in In Job’s Balances, 
on the Sources of Eternal Truths, 
strikes the keynote of his philosophy 
in the repetition of Plotinus’ defini- 
tion, ‘‘philosophy is (to timiotaton) 
what matters most.’’ As Richard 
Rees observes in the preface, ‘‘ Phil- 
osophy for M. Chestov is not an 
intellectual pastime but the distilla- 
tion of lived experience; and the 
only valid philosophy is the one that 
can stand the test of extreme ex- 
perience’’; and, ‘‘He directs our 
interest less toward the solution of 
the riddle of the universe than to 
the problem of living in it.”’ 


For all smug and careful souls, 
for all who demand an orderly and 
an explicable universe, this book 
will be dynamite, and one hesitates 
whether he should call them to an 
awakening which would be life or 
leave them to their dogmatic slum- 
bers. 


The author charges the present 
age with the sin of attempting to 
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live by the principle that ‘‘twice 
two is four,’’ and uses the philoso- 
phy and writings of Dostoievsky to 
illustrate his argument. Later chap- 
ters utilize Tolstoi, Spinoza, Pascal, 
and Plotinus in a similar way, while 
a middle section, one of the best, is 
taken up with his own philosophy. 


Modern science and philosophy 
have been working at the impossible 
task of making all things appear 
reasonable ; that is, of showing that 
twice two is always four. But the 
very principle involved in this 
agenda stands in the way of life, of 
movement, and of discovery, which 
can never arise except where the 
two plus two schema is violated. On 
the basis of reason, all inventions 
and discoveries have in advance 
seemed ridiculous. But on this basis 
science, philosophy, and religion 
have built their abiding places. 
Whatever fitted into the scheme of 
reasonableness has been accepted as 
real, whatever could not thus be 
explained would be denied even 
though it were the veriest fact. Thus 
has been built up in each of these 
realms the power of authority, law 
of life that becomes more important 
than life itself. So men are disturbed 
at the new, and, fearing lberty, 
seek the basis of infallible reason or 
authority : 


One cannot say that man is not 
free; but that man fears liberty 
above all things, and that it is for 
this reason that he seeks knowl- 
edge, and aspires to find some in- 
contestable and infallible authority 
at whose feet all men could pros- 
trate themselves together. 


It is the rationalism of ideas, not 

matter, that becomes the enemy of 

the spirit: 
... Materialism has been utterly 
defeated, and ranks as the philoso- 
phy of the stupid and the common- 
place. But although materialism is 
defeated, the outer world still domi- 
nates mankind. Man still perishes 
if shelter and nourishment fail him, 
the cup of hemlock is still mightier 
than the voice of wisdom, the rough 
soldier still destroys Archimedes 
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and his drawings together. Even 
the blind, one would think, must 
arrive at the conviction that matter 
and materialism are not the crucial 
issue. The most deadly enemy of 
the spirit everywhere is not inert 
matter, which in fact, as the an- 
cients taught, and as men teach 
today, exists either not at all or 
only potentially as something illu- 
sory, pitiable, powerless, suppliant 
to all—the most deadly and pitiless 
enemies are ideas. Ideas, and ideas 
alone, are that with which every 
man must do battle who would over- 
come the falsehood of the world... 

Perhaps an order will come to 
pass in which wisdom and virtue 
will prove stronger than the here- 
tic’s stake and hemlock cup, and 
perhaps the power of this order will 
extend, not only to the future, but 
to the past also, so that it will come 
to be that Giordano Bruno de- 
stroyed the stake, that Socrates 
triumphed over Meletus and Any- 
CUSs pers 


And this accounts for that fear 
of the new which has so character- 
ized man’s history and is a source of 
torment and of danger in the pres- 
ent world-crisis : 


Our spiritual vision creates for 
itself horizons as limited as our 
physical. How alarming to men, 
even today, is Protagoras’s doctrine 
that man is the measure of all 
things! And what efforts human 
thought makes to kill Protagoras 
and his teaching! They have stop- 
ped at nothing, not even at direct 
calumny—even men like Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, who loved up- 
rightness and honesty with their 
whole souls and honestly desired 
only to serve the truth. They were 
afraid that if they let Protagoras 
prevail, they would become miso- 
logoi, despisers of reason, that they 
would commit spiritual suicide. ... 

Anew commandment must be cre- 
ated: man shall be the measure of 
all things, therein lies his supreme 
purpose, 


Our science, our philosophy, our 
theology are built upon the assump- 
tion that there can be no new thing. 
Yet without the new there ean be 
no progress, 


That Chestov is no fair-weather 
prophet is indicated by the way he 
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goes to the root of the problem, 
meeting those difficulties that most 
men attempt to gloss over, ration- 
alize, or evade in a vain hope of 
‘‘saving the goodness of God’’— 
that is, rationalizing evil. He shows 
directly the part of pain in the 
production of higher values, calling 
it the ‘‘awakener’’: 

For the vast majority of mankind 
pleasure is sleep, or in other words, 
death of the soul, its return to non- 
existence. Pain, suffering, is the 
beginning of awakening. A pleasur- 
able, even, unperturbed existence 
kills in man all his humanity, leads 
him back to a vegetative existence, 
to the womb of that nothingness out 
of which he was brought in so in- 
plicable a fashion by some mys- 
terious power. If the life of man 
passed easily and ended with an 
easy, pleasant death, he would truly 
be the most ephemeral of creatures. 
But if we cast our thoughts for a 
moment over the whole history of 
humanity, it will be impossible to 
name one single period which was 
not darkened by the grimmest mis- 
ery. 

So the task of a Socrates or a 
Jesus was not primarily to bring 
rest but unrest. Socrates described 
himself and was condemned because 
he was the gadfly of Athena, calling 
men to break with the old order and 
to enter upon a new world. And 
Jesus brought not peace on earth 
but a sword to thrust itself into the 
midst of every smug evil, every 
wicked complacency, tormenting the 
hearts of sinners forever with the 
condemnation of their iniquity. 


But we can give no adequate sur- 
vey of this astounding book. It will 
anger you perhaps, but it will make 
you think. We would be inclined to 
name it among the most important 
of this or any other recent year, 
presuming of course, it creates the 
effect on other minds that it has 
on that of the reviewer. 

BA We Gs 


Exact logic was one of Peirce’s 
chief hobbies, on which he prided 
himself greatly, and this volume 
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contains his previously published 
contributions to this awe-inspiring 
subject. Having an eminent mathe- 
matician for a father, Peirce always 
felt at home in the realm of what 
Homer already called ‘baleful 
signs,’ and delighted to pepper his 
pages with weird symbols, before 
which he knew that the ordinary 
philosopher would simply stand 
aghast and grovel. 


Being one of these grovellers my- 
self, I eagerly scanned Peirce’s 
pages for a lucid definition of exact- 
ness and a full explanation of how 
it is possible, in order that I might 
learn how logic can become ‘exact.’ 
But, so far as this volume goes, my 
hopes have, alas, been disappointed. 
I found indeed plenty of remarks in 
praise of exactness and in dispraise 
of traditional logic, such as these: 


Logic, as it is set forth in the 
treatises, is an art far worse than 
useless, making man captious about 
trifles and neglectful of weightier 
matters, condemning every infer- 
ence, and admitting only such as 
are really childish. (p. 250) 


It is prophesied (p, 286) that ‘‘ ‘ex- 
act’ logic will prove a stepping-stone 
to ‘exact’ metaphysics. ’’ It is stated 
(p. 273) .that Prof. Schroeder 
meant ‘‘by the phrase ‘exact logic’ 

. . logic treated algebraically,’’ 
though much of his doctrine ‘‘can- 
not be said to belong to exact logic 
in any sense.’’ We are told (p. 394) 
that ‘‘the real aim is to find an in- 
disputable theory of reasoning by 
the aid of mathematics.’’ Also, in 
the article on Logic (Exact), from 
the Dictionary of Philosophy that 
‘‘the doctrine that the theory of 
validity and strength of reasoning 
ought to be made one of the ‘exact 
sciences,’ that is, that generaliza- 
tions from ordinary experience 
ought... to be stated in a form from 
which by mathematical, or exposi- 
tory, reasoning the rest of the 
theory can be strictly deduced ; to- 
gether with the attempt to carry this 
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doctrine into practice.’’ (p. 398). 
But the only passage which seeks to 
define the relation between ‘exact’ 
and other logic is one from a Monist 
article on ‘Regenerated Logic’ 
(1896). It says 


logic may be defined as the science 
of the laws of the stable establish- 
ment of beliefs. Then, exact logic 
will be that doctrine of the condi- 
tions of establishment of stable be- 
lief which rests upon perfectly un- 
doubted observations, and upon 
mathematical, that is, upon dia 
grammatical, or iconic, thought. 
(9), PAPAL). 


This has hardly the air of an exact 
definition. Beliefs, and the condi- 
tions of their ‘stability,’ would 
seem to fall into the domain of psy- 
chology in the first instance, and it 
is also a question of psychological 
fact what observations are, at any 
time, undoubted. If, moreover, the 
vague word, ‘stability,’ is to be con- 
strued at all strictly, logic would 
seem to disqualify itself for the ap- 
prehending of progressive knowl- 
edge. For a strictly stable meaning 
would surely be immutable. Lastly, 
the loose connective ‘and’ hardly 
befits the dignity of a definition: 
yet it would seem to be by it alone 
that the relation to mathematics is 
dragged in. However, the practice 
of exact logicians makes it fairly 
certain that this is what they regard 
as really essential. ‘Exact’ logic 7s 
mathematical logic, and we can see 
at once whether a logic is exact by 
looking at the symbols which adorn 
it on every page. 


To mathematics, therefore, we 
must go, if we desire to know what 
exactly exactness means. Mathemat- 
ies has long been famed as the exact 
science par excellence, and it pro- 
vides the model for logic. Let the 
logician go to it, and do (or be?) 
likewise! (Cf, p. 269). 


But in mathematics also what 
does ‘exactness’ mean? Peirce does 
not deign to tell us, and does not 
even hint that questions may arise 
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here, too, about the meaning of 
exactness. For it is clear that in 
many senses mathematics are not 
exact. Mathematical conceptions are 
not exactly exemplified in reality. 
There are no straight lines, or 
circles, or spheres, in nature. This 
has been known since Plato, but it 
is often forgotten. Applied mathe- 
maties, therefore, cannot claim ex- 
actness, Can pure? Perhaps, if we 
may abstract from their application 
and their growth, and dare to as- 
sume that a mathematical concep- 
tion, once defined, cannot be ex- 
panded and altered in meaning and 
function. All this, however, is plain- 
ly fiction, and the customs of mathe- 
maticians give it the lie. For they 
are constantly extending their con- 
ceptions vastly by the pursuit of 
daring analogies. Are symbols ex- 
act? They are somewhat less easily 
stretched and perverted than 
words; but what is there in their 
nature to exempt them from the 
temptations to ambiguity and 
vagueness to which all words sue- 
cuml? Lastly, are the philosophic 
foundations of mathematics exact? 
Until recently all mathematicians 
have been followers of Euclid, and 
Kuclid was a Platonist, who labored 
to fit all mathematics into the 
framework of Plato’s enigmatic 
metaphysies: if his procedure is ap- 
proved it proves, not that logie and 
metaphysics must rest on mathemat- 
ics, but that mathematies must rest 
on metaphysies. And who would 
nowadays contend that metaphysics 
are ‘exact’? 


One main reason why Peirce’s 
writings are so difficult and his 
definitions so unsatisfactory is per- 
haps that he seems unwilling or 
unable ever to state an argument 
completely. Not only does he take 
for granted much that he ought to 
have explained, but at the critical 
point he has a tantalizing habit of 
introducing some obseure and often 
irrelevant technicality and riding 
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off on it, declaring that it cannot 
be made intelligible in that context. 
A typical case occurs on p. 401: 


The transition to continuity is a 
matter of supreme importance for 
the theory of scientific method; nor 
is ita very complicated matter; but 
it cannot be stated under the limita- 
tions of expression here imposed 
upon, us. 


And when this sort of excuse is 
proffered in an enormous paper of 
nearly sixty pages, humorously de- 
scribed as ‘‘a kind of popular ex- 
position of the work now being done 
in the field of Logiec’’ (p. 288, ef. p. 
317), it is hard to repress a smile. 


A further source of difficulty is 
Peirce’s badness as a coiner of tech- 
nical terms. ‘Medad,’ ‘adinity,’ and 
‘juxtasuilation’ are coinages that 
should discredit utterly the author 
of ‘pragmatism’; but they are so 
bad that they almost win pardon for 
his more notorious effort! 


Coming to minor details, we may 
note that Peiree, like nearly all 
logicians before Alfred Sidgwick, 
treats ‘contradiction’ as false, and 
not as meaningless (p. 282). This is 
unfortunate, because a disputant aec- 
eused of self-contradiction should 
always be allowed to explain him- 
self, 


The text is singularly free from 
misprints, and those I have found 
are mostly unimportant: but donee 
for ‘given’ (p. 292), and meer-be- 
setzt (p. 384), for ‘multi-oceupied,’ 
(both twice) look unscholarly ; and 
the latter is also funny. 


Finally I must proudly claim 
Peirce as an anticipator of my es- 
sential criticism of Formal Logie, 
viz., that it is a meaningless science 
based on a malicious abstraction 
from meaning. A ‘‘non relative for- 
mal logic’? (p. 312) may be called 
paradaisical, he says, ‘‘beeause it 
represents the state of Man’s cog- 
nition before the fall.’’ For 

although, with this apparatus, it 
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is easy to write propositions neces- 
sarily true, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to write any which is neces- 
sarily false, or, in any way which 
that stage of logic affords, to find 
out that anything is false. The mind 
has not eaten of the fruit of the 
Tree of the Knowledge of Truth 
and Falsity. (p. 311). 


‘“The knowledge of falsehood could 
be brought into this garden of 
Eden”’ only ‘‘by the arbitrary and 
inexplicable introduction of the Ser- 
pent in the guise of a proposition 
necessarily false. The logie of rela- 
tives affords such an avenue,’’ and 
this is one of its merits. In other 
words, every proposition formally 
lays claim to truth. But such formal 
‘truth’ really includes falsity. And 
formal Logic is not as innocent as 
Peirce supposed. It had absorbed 
much of the Serpent’s wisdom, be- 
fore it closed its eyes to the existence 
of error. For had it recognized er- 
ror, it would have had to consider 
also purpose, and context, and per- 
sonality, and that would have been 
the end of it! 


BY Co. ochiller: 


Calvin and the Modern World 


JOHN CALVIN, THE MAN AND HIS 
ETHICS, by Georgia Harkness. 
Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. 1931. Pp. 266. $3.00. 


CALVIN AND CALVINISM, by Benja- 
min Breckinridge Warfield. Oxford 
University Press, New York. 1931. 
Pp. 428. 


The revolt against Puritanism 
in all its forms has led this genera- 
tion to a curious undervaluation 
of John Calvin, noticeable especial- 
ly in a conspicuous absence of his 
name, or faulty presentation of 
his influence, in most of the con- 
temporary historical survey vol- 
umes. He must be calculated among 
the greatest figures of the sixteenth 
century, and measured by subse- 
quent influence one of the real 
makers of history. 


Lit 


The matter which led Doctor 
Georgia Harkness to an examina- 
tion of Calvin and his ethics was 
a critical study of the Max Weber 
thesis that Calvinism was a major 
factor in the rise of capitalism. In 
all the controversial literature 
called forth by his famous essay 
Die Protestantische Ethike wnd der 
Giest des Kapitalismus, published 
in 1905, there has been no careful 
study of Calvin’s voluminous 
works for the bearing of the found- 
er’s ideas upon the question. Weber 
used seventeenth century English 
Puritan sources chiefly and made 
very little reference to Calvin. It 
was a desire to supply this lack 
which inspired this study, and the 
climax of the book is a chapter in 
which the author gives the best up- 
to-date summary and eritical eval- 
uation of Weber’s arguments and 
the opposition point of view. Web- 
er was the first to point out the 
undoubted parallel between char- 
acteristic Puritan virtues and cap- 
italistic ethics. Miss Harkness’ con- 
tribution is in showing how forces 
partly theoretical within the Cal- 
vinistic system and largely exter- 
nal in the European soil combined 
to turn Calvin’s moral teaching to 
the service of a rising industrial- 
ism. 


Under the influence of Calvin’s in- 
junctions to sobriety, frugality and 
industry, his followers waxed rich 
and became inebriated with pros- 
perity; and an age beset with the 
love of things and riches clung to 
the semblance of honesty as an eco- 
nomic asset but forget the heart of 
Calvin’s message. An all-powerful 
materialistic system replaced, in 
man’s thinking, an all-powerful 
deity. (p. 177) 


By way of an interesting review 
of the business ethics and practices 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, she shows that ‘‘Calvin had 
a part in fastening it upon his 
spiritual descendants, but Calvin 
originated neither the capitalistic 
system nor the capitalistic spirit.”’ 
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(p. 193) The part which Calvin 
played in the rise of the new eco- 
nomics came about because ‘‘his 
injunctions to industry, frugality 
and docility were heeded ; his warn- 
ings against avarice were forgot- 
ten.’’ (p. 216) The most unique 
contribution of Calvin, Miss Hark- 
ness thinks, was his realism in re- 
gard to usury. Both Catholics and 
Protestants generally condemned 
all usury, yet invented numerous 
subterfuges to facilitate the rising 
use of borrowed capital. Calvin 
held moderate interest as not for- 
bidden by Scripture and fixed the 
rate at 5 per cent. 


More significant than his influ- 
ence on economic thought is the 
effect of Calvin’s work upon the 
rise of political liberty. This like- 
wise grew out of a paradoxical 
emphasis upon the duty of subor- 
dination to divinely appointed rul- 
ers and magistrates on one hand, 
and on the other hand a separation 
of the authority of the church from 
civil domination in spiritual mat- 
ters, together with his acceptance 
and preachment of Luther’s doc- 
trine that rulers forfeit their di- 
vine rights by acts which defy the 
authority of God and the duty of 
princes and elected magistrates to 
resist kings who are guilty of ‘‘wil- 
fully raging over and_ treading 
downe the poor communaltie’’ (p. 
232 f.) ‘‘The Puritan doctrine of 
the right of resistance to tyranny, 
to the point of revolution and if 
necessary to tyrannicide, is the 
product of Calvinism and the logie 
of events.’’ (p. 2387) 


This is an important work. 
About one-third of the book is a 
sketch of Calvin’s life, and about 
two-thirds is an analysis of ethical 
teachings in his literary work. The 
writer is not of the muck-raking 
school of biographers, but she has 
seen her subject through realistic 
eyes, Touching in the second part 
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almost every important practical 
problem of our times, from adult- 
ery and birth-control to machine 
exploitation and communism, the 
work has a sustained interest, and 
its uses are greatly enhanced by 
thorough documentation and in- 
dexing. The author has singularly 
held to her aim, which is not ‘‘to 
prove anything,’’ but simply to tell 
the truth about Calvin. 


The modern student who desires 
to ground his acceptance or rejec- 
tion of Calvinism on a thorough 
study of its theology should go 
through Calvin and Calvinism, by 
Warfield. Such a thing is desirable 
today because of a revival of a 
form of Calvinism under the Bar- 
thians in Germany. This is the fifth 
in a series of ten announced vol- 
umes, the collected works of this 
author, being published posthum- 
ously under the terms of his will. 
Doctor Warfield, who was for 34 
years professor of Didactic and 
Polemie Theology in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Princeton, is de- 
scribed as ‘‘the leading Calvinistie 
theologian in the English speaking 
world’’ at the time of his death 
in 1921. 


A chapter at the beginning deals 
with Calvin’s life and work and 
one at the end surveys the literary 
development of the Jnstitutes. The 
main body of the work is a remark- 
ably clear exposition of the theolo- 
gy set forth in the Institutes with 
a wealth of notes from the critical 
literature translated into English. 
There is no better review of that 
famous document in the simpler 
terms of contemporary theological 
language. Even this is not so sim- 
ple, however, when one gets into 
the hundred pages dealing with 
Calvin’s doctrine of the Trinity, 
wrought out of the heat of contro- 
versy with Caroli and Servetus, 
and it may seem a little remote 
from our problems, all this fire and 
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fury over whether Jesus is the Son 
of the Eternal God or the Eternal 
Son of God. 


The heart of the matter for the 
modern critical student is the chap- 
ter on ‘‘The Knowledge of God.’’ 
Calvin believed that the knowledge 
of God is innate in man’s knowl- 
edge of himself as creature, and 
that there is a general revelation 
of God in nature and history, the 
two pillars of ‘‘natural theology’’ ; 
but such knowledge is so obscured 
by the sin and depravity of the 
human heart that natural regilion 
is inadequate. Therefore God has 
made a special revelation in Scrip- 
ture the witness to whose authority 
comes in the direct testimony of 
the Holy Spirit upon the heart. It 
is this ‘‘testimony of the Holy 
Spirit’? which marks Calvin’s 
break from the ecclesiastical 
authoritarianism of the Roman 
Chureh and is described by the 
author as ‘‘The Protestant Prin- 
ciple.’’ But this ‘‘testimony of the 
Holy Spirit’’ is emphatically tied 
up to the objective revelation in 
Seripture and this marks Calvin’s 
sharp rejection of the liberal Ana- 
baptist position, and his less radi- 
eal divergence from Luther. In this 
divergence between Calvin and 
Luther, which Warfield expounds 
at some length, there seems to he 
the main divergence of Calvinism 
from Protestant modernism. The 
Lutheran view put the emphasis 
on faith, which is a free act of the 
person, Calvin puts the emphasis 
on the creative action of the Holy 
Spirit (p. 107), an action which is 
determined not by the free will of 
the person but by the arbitrary will 
of God. This is quite in harmony 
with the view that revelation in 
the Word is limited to a narrow 
circle, namely ‘‘the elect.’’ (p. 47) 
The Protestant principle, thus 
stated, not only ‘‘takes the soul,”’ 
as Warfield says, ‘‘completely and 
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forcibly out of the hands of the 
Church and from under its domi- 
nation, and casts it wholly upon 
the grace of God,’’ but it also takes 
its destiny and salvation entirely 
out of the hands of the individual 
himself. What Calvin did, appar- 
ently, was to substitute one objec- 
tive authority (the Bible) for the 
older one (the Church), entirely 
rejecting the freedom implied in 
Luther’s doctrine and _ practice. 
One may still raise the question as 
to which is the true Protestant 
principle. Warfield’s answer is 
made forceful in a summary rejec- 
tion of the position of Schleier- 
macher because of its ‘‘bitter fruit 
in a widespread subjectivism.’’ (p. 
125) 


That predestination is the dis- 
tinctive principle of Calvinism ap- 
pears when he presents the soteri- 
ology of Calvinism. 

Indeed, the soteriological signifi- 
cance of predestination to the Cal- 
vanist consists in the safeguard 
it affords to monergistic regenera- 
tion—to purely supernatural sal- 
vation. What lies at the heart of 
his soteriology is the absolute ex- 
clusion of the creaturely element in 
the initiation of the saving process, 
that so pure grace of God may be 
magnified. . . The doctrine of elec- 
tion becomes the cor cordis of the 
Gospel. (pp. 359-360) 


Modern Calvinism is no less sure 
of itself than the Geneva brand. 
“Tt differs from them (that is, all 
other forms of theistic thought) 
not as one species differs from 
other species; but as a perfectly 
developed representative differs 
from an imperfectly developed 
representative of the same spe- 
cies.”” (p. 355) “‘The future, as 
the past, of Christianity itself is 
bound up with the fortunes of Cal- 
vinism.’’ A modern Seotch Cal- 
vinist is quoted. ‘‘It is deep enough 
and large enough and _ divine 
enough, rightly understood’’ to 
confront and do battle with ‘‘all 
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the spiritual dangers and _ battles 
of our time.’’ (p. 336) If this is 
the case such a ‘‘confronting’’ is 
conspicuously absent from this 
work. He dwells for the most part 
in a realm of ideas strangely alien 
to our contemporary world. He 
seems never to have noticed the 
Calvinistie paradox so forcefully 
exhibited by Doctor Harkness, 
namely Calvin’s denial of human 
freedom together with his constant 
affirmation of moral responsibility. 
But, of course, Warfield is dealing 
with Calvin’s theology, not his 
ethics. 


Calvin is hailed as a practical 
thinker, and the affirmation of mor- 
al responsibility is certainly a prac- 
tical necessity in governing a city 
like Geneva. But it seems also a 
practical necessity to square this 
with one’s view of the sovereignity 
of God. And, finally, it seems 
curiously out of the contemporary 
mood and ideology to present in all 
seriousness the doctrine of the fall, 
and the relative merits of supra- 
and infralapsarianism. (p. 363) 


Albion Roy King. 


Religion and Religion 


SACRAMENTS OF SIMPLE FOLK, 
by R. R. Marett. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 1933. Pp. 230. 


TREASURE-HOUSE OF THE LIVING 
RELIGIONS. Selections from their 
Sacred Scriptures. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 1932. Pp. 
Xviii, 493. $3.00. 


THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE 
EARLY FRIENDS, 1650-1725, by 
Luella M. Wright. Introduction by 
Rufus M. Jones. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York. 1932. Pp. 
xiv, 309. $3.00. 


THE NEW CHURCH IN THE NEW 
WORLD: A Study of Swedenbor- 
gianism in America, by Marguerite 
Beck Block. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. 1932. Pp. xi, 464. 
$3.75. 
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THE MEANING AND TRUTH OF RE- 
LIGION, by Eugene W. Lyman. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
1933. Pp. 468. $3.00. 


THE HERITAGE OF ASIA, by Kenneth 
Saunders. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1933. Pp. 224. $1.75. 


ASIATIGC MYTHOLOGY: A Detailized 
Description and Explanation of the 
Mythologies of all the Great Na- 
tions of Asia. Edited by J. Hackin. 
Introduction by Paul-Louis Cow 
choud. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 460. $10.00. 


DAILY MEDITATION, OR THE PRAC- 
TICE OF REPOSE, by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York. 1933. Pp. 40. $0.90. 


This volume is the worthy con- 
tinuation of Faith, Hope and Char- 
ity in Primitive Religion, which 
the Rector of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, published in 1932, and con- 
tains the second series of his Gif- 
ford Lectures at the University of 
St. Andrews, delivered in 1932-3. 
In it Dr. Marett studies the rituals 
of ‘‘primitive’’ (or ‘‘natural’’) 
religions in order to show how 
from the first the religious motive 
permeates every activity of savage 
life and sanctifies it by a sacra- 
mental aspect. A sacrament is de- 
fined (verbally) as ‘‘any rite of 
which the specifie object is to con- 
secrate or make sacred’’ (p. 4), 
or (historically) as ‘‘any acknowl- 
edgment of obligation depending 
for its sanction on... a condition- 
al curse’’ (p. 2), or (finally) as 
‘“any rite which . . . invests a nat- 
ural function with a supernatural 
authority of its own’’ (p. 1). It 
is ‘‘some kind of rite’’ (p. 5), and 
ritual is ‘‘any organized technique, 
approved by the society concerned, 
for dealing with the inealeulable 
element in any critical situation 6f 
life’’ (p. 5). 


After an Introductory Lecture 
on Natural Functions and their 
Consecration, Dr. Marett traces 
this sacramental function in sue- 
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cessive chapters on primitive tech- 
niques of Eating, Fighting, Mat- 
ing, Educating, Ruling, Judging, 
Covenanting, Healing, and Dying. 
Throughout he is resolute to em- 
phasize the social side of all con- 
duet, and to minimize, without, 
however, wholly denying (ef. p. 
161), the individual factor. He 
thinks also that a sharp line can 
be drawn between magic and re- 
ligion, without so much as admit- 
ting that the former may often 
be only the disintegrating remains 
of a defeated religion. 


It hardly needs mentioning that 
the book is excellent reading 
throughout, full of learning wrap- 
ped up in graceful phrases and 
lightened by literary allusions and 
delightful touches of humor, like 
the rebuke on p. 50 to Eve for her 
failure (pardonable, surely, in 
view of her unavoidable inexperi- 
ence!) to bring up her sons, Cain 
and Abel, properly. 


In short, no student of religion 
ean afford to miss Dr. Marett’s 
work, and every discriminating 
reader will ask for more! For my 
own part I should have lked an 
eleventh and last lecture on the 
primitive sceptic or rationalist. 
For such a counterpart to primi- 
tive credulity must often have ex- 
isted, from the days of Andrew 
Lang’s Why-Why the Radical on- 
wards. He has to be postulated in 
order to account for social prog- 
ress, and for the curious fact that 
social institutions are so often 
rational in their working, however 
superstitious in the reasons for 
them which are socially accepted. 
But it is hard to believe it a mere 
accident when we find e.g. that a 
system of taboos operates as an 
effective game law or makes all the 
choicest tidbits of food the perquis- 
ites of the tribal elders, or that the 
worship of a cholera-goddess in- 
volves taking all the best precau- 
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tions against the spread of the epi- 
demic: inevitably a suspicion arises 
that some rational intelligence has 
gone to the making of such institu- 
tions. Of course Dr. Marett can 
reply that, like the Command- 
ments, the Gifford Lectures are un- 
fortunately only ten in number: 
but he probably has serious doubts 
whether, in the light of the anthro- 
pological evidence, a society can 
endure without an organized re- 
hgion. And assuredly, pace the U. 
S. S. R., this remains to be seen! 


EG. a5. 


Robert Ernest Hume was moved 
by a great idea in the compilation 
of The Treaswre-House of the Liv- 
ing Religions. Under the various 
titles of Faith in the Perfect God; 
Man and his Perfecting; Man and 
his Social Relations, he has ar- 
ranged in succession the great pro- 
nouncements of the eleven living 
religions. It is not too much to 
say that we have here the cream of 
the world’s literature, since in 
every land literature has risen to 
its highest expression in the serv- 
ice of religion. Not only has the 
selection been made with great 
care and a fine discrimination, but 
the disagreements in religion have 
been left out. It would not be diffi- 
eult for the truly devout man in 
any religion to use any of the 
modes presented as the expression 
of his own faith. And this is well, 
first of all because the differences 
most often do not have to do with 
the essence but rather with the 
form of religion. The book should 
bring a new appreciation and re- 
spect among men of faith every- 
where. Only with such apprecia- 
tion and respect ean the truest 
expression of religion come widely 
to prevail. No religion need fear 
being in this company unless, in- 
deed, it feels itself to be so inferior 
as not to survive comparison. 
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The work is of special impor- 
tance to students of comparative 
religions and others who wish for 
easy reference access to the best po- 
sitions that have been taken in the 
historic religions. But perhaps the 
most suggestive part of the book, 
making toward mutual understand- 
ing of that God who has not left 
himself without a witness among 
any people, is the program of joint 
worship at the end. This is fol- 
lowed by a concordance type of in- 
dex which gives easy access to the 
contents by subject or by religion. 


This volume is a real contribu- 
tion toward world reconciliation, 
and is destined to be more and 
more appreciated as time goes on. 


adhe: 


This study of The Interary Life 
of the Early Friends is done with 
rare feeling and appreciation. It 
is not mere chronology, but by rea- 
son of an abundance of human in- 
terest material and a lucid literary 
style it retains the reader’s inter- 
est throughout. The early docu- 
ments of the Quakers are examined 
and the various types of literature 
portrayed such as biography, essay, 
prophetic lterature, proverbs and 
advices, and journals. They did not 
write poetry nor belles lettres. The 
marked homogeneity of content 
and, style which distinguished 
Quaker literature is due to the 
three guiding literary principles 
which they sought to maintain; 
namely, they avoided a display of 
learning, they excluded: all types 
of ornamental phrasing and dic- 
tion, and they sought to reach the 
spiritual basis of man’s nature. 
Some of the controversial writings 
bore titles which seem to us amus- 
ing, such as ‘‘The Boasting Baptist 
Dismounted and the Beast Dis- 
armed,’’ and ‘‘The Quaker Quash- 
ed and his Quarrel Quelled.’’ 
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In the Religious Confessions 
they found the supreme opportun- 
ity for self-expression, introspec- 
tion, and subjectivity. In their 
subjectivity resides the only claim 
that can be aseribed to the Friends 
for bringing any new feature into 
English autobiography. Their mys- 
ticism was a practical and not a 
philosophie mysticism. 


The work is well documented 
and will be found to be a complete 
and useful guide to students not 
only of the religion of the Friends 
but of the religious literature of 
the seventeenth and _ eighteenth 
centuries. 

H. L. Searles. 


Marguerite Block’s study of The 
New Church in the New World is 
one of the American Religion 
Series and contains the story of 
the religious movement which took 
its rise from the writings and 
teachings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Since the chief purpose of the book 
is to trace the development of the 
movement on the American conti- 
nent, only brief details are given 
on the early life of the founder. 
We learn among other things that 
he secured a thorough scientific 
training in London and published 
several scientific works. He had al- 
ways had in mind combatting the 
rationalistie materialism of his 
day, and believed this could best 
be done by attacking it with its 
own methods. This purpose, how- 
ever, would seem to have been for- 
gotten, as in the introduction of 
the first volume of his great work, 
Arcana Coelestia, he claims that 
for several years he had been hav- 
ing ‘‘constant and uninterrupted 
company with spirits and angels.’’ 
Because of his study and writing 
on mining he was ealled to the 
service of the mining interests of 
Sweden. He also served in the 
House of Nobles in Stockholm. 
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At the age of fifty-nine he re- 
signed to devote himself to writing 
and the spreading of his doctrine. 
He spent part of the time in Lon- 
don and part in his own country. 
The new doctrine was looked upon 
with disfavor by the Swedish and 
German Lutherans, and the Catho- 
lics in France. It was in England 
where the New Church had its 
greatest success. The American 
pioneer of the Faith was James 
Glen of Pennsylvania, who came 
over in 1784. It was Emerson who 
introduced Swedenborg to the in- 
tellectual world in America, there 
being over eighty references to him 
in his writings. Contrary to the di- 
verse and extreme opinions of 
Swedenborg, Emerson did not re- 
gard him either as divinely in- 
spired or insane, but as a mystic. 
Henry James, Sr., although not a 
member of the sect, was greatly in- 
fluenced by the works of Sweden- 
borg. He showed in his writings 
that the teachings of Swedenborg 
were wider than any ecclesiasti- 
cism and therefore should not be 
confined to a sect. William James 
was also influenced by the move- 
ment, and Riley attributed his mys- 
ticism to Swedenborg. The origina- 
tor of the World’s Parliament of 
Religions in 1893, Charles Carroll 
Bonney, was a prominent Chicago 
New Churchman. 


The author’s view of the chief 
contribution of Swedenborg is ex- 
pressed in a paragraph which I 
quote : 


Since the days of Pythagoras and 
Plato there has been a mystical tra- 
dition in Western thought carried 
on by those who have seen this ma- 
terial universe as a veil, or symbol, 
behind which and within which the 
spiritual Universe resides. Hmanuel 
Swedenborg belongs to this goodly 
company of seers who have seen 
reality through symbols, and he has 
left to the New Church in the 
“science of correspondences” a 
formula for the development of that 
method. (p. 398) 
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In spite of the difficult burden 
placed upon the author of making 
an interesting story out of masses 
of facts and details, he has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well. The book 
will be invaluable to students of 
this rather obscure yet important 
movement in the religion and lit- 
erature of our country. 


Halen: 


Eugene Lyman’s The Meaning 
and Truth of Religion is a most 
valuable book to those who have 
the skill and patience for deep 
mining. With profound scholar- 
ship, clear reasoning and spiritual 
insight Professor Lyman gives a 
fresh interpretation of religion. 
For the popular reader the book 
has one serious limitation, the style 
smacks of the class-room, and re- 
quires close application. 


The author interprets religion as 
an ‘‘enricher and quickener of 
life.’’ It is not merely a rescue mis- 
sion,—a means of escape from the 
evil of the world, but is preemi- 
nently a ‘‘creative, social and 
spiritual energy.’’ In its essence it 
is both an ‘‘inward and practical 
experience.’’ He finds the heart 
of creative religion in ethical 
mysticism. But religion comes to 
its fullest development when it 
unites ‘‘communion with Divine 
Reality, the creation and conserva- 
tion of value, the appreciation and 
expression of Beauty, and the in- 
terpretation of thought and expe- 
rience.’’ The author sums up the 
vital characteristics of religion in 
this statement, ‘‘Religion is an ex- 
perience of kinship with the Deep- 
est Reality in the universe, and 
hence of membership in an infinite- 
ly meaningful world, and of shar- 
ing in an ever unfolding life.’’ 


He completely devastates the hu- 
manist position of religion without 
God, and of morality without re- 
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ligion. Religion and ethics are in- 
separably fused. The originality of 
Jesus, he declares, was in His 
unique blending of the moral and 
religious ideal of His life. 


The author’s discussion of mys- 
ticism and the practical tasks of 
life is admirable in its clear recog- 
nition of both the danger and the 
creative power of mysticism. He 
defines mysticism as ‘‘the sense of 
the divine Presence and the imme- 
diate apprehension of truth.’’ It is 
dangerous when it withdraws from 
the world of actual life; it be- 
comes creative when it fosters in- 
tellectual inquiry and heightens 
personal energy. An enlightened 
mysticism must utilize for social 
and moral redemption what H .G. 
Wells calls, ‘‘the great ground- 
swell of new emotion now moving 
masses of people.’’ Religion be- 
comes creative when it fuses mysti- 
cal communion with social impulse. 


Lyman’s discussion supports the 
position of many leading scientific 
thinkers today in holding, that re- 
ligious faith and scientific inquiry 
are not antitheses, nor antagonists, 
but that one furthers the other in 
the development of the human 
spirit. He challenges the mechanis- 
tie hypothesis in the field of sci- 
ence, and holds with Bergson the 
doctrine of ‘‘universal Creative 
Energy.’’ He thinks of God as an 
immanent and transcendent Power 
in the evolutionary process. His 
conception of God is a spiritual 
personality, ‘‘immanent in nature, 
in history and in human strivings 
for truth and goodness,’’ as the 
ground of all these; and transcend- 
ent as a Being of ‘‘Creative Reason 
and Love, of inexhaustible power,’’ 
who sets for mankind the task of 
spiritualizing the world. But ac- 
cording to Lyman, faith in God 
grounds not chiefly in a reasoned 
universe, but in moral and religi- 
ous experience. The only guaran- 
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tee of the reality of God is making 
him real in experience. ‘‘ Religion 
validates itself in spiritual experi- 
ence and in moral triumph.’* In 
like manner, the only satisfactory 
proof of human immortality is in 
the quality of present life—‘‘eter- 
nal life the true earnest of immor- 
tal life.’’ 


Dr. Lyman rejects the natural- 
istic view of the universe and of 
human history, and supports the 
doctrine of a Cosmic Creative 
Spirit, bringing forth an organized ~ 
instead of a mechanized universe 
and a race of ‘‘creative personali- 
ties to be brought into a commu- 
nity of love.’’ He rejects the Theol- 
ogy of Crisis taught by Barth, built 
on philosophical scepticism, and 
criticizes the superficial optimism 
of the liberalists, based on evolu- 
tionary progress. He dissents from 
Brightman’s view of the finite God, 
and from Knudson’s theory of the 
phenomenal existence of the physi- 
eal world. 


The closing chapters on the 
problem of evil and human suffer- 
ing and the spiritual universe in 
the making, is illuminating and 
inspiring. He makes Professor 
Royee’s happy phrase, the Beloved 
Community, the text of a challeng- 
ing discussion of nationalism, war, 
and class struggle as barriers to 
building the Beloved Community. 
He contends with convincing elo- 
quence that a living religious faith 
will solve the problem of present- 
day social struggle by furnishing a 
standard, a method, a diagnosis 
and a dynamie for the rebuilding 
of society, 


Any one interested in the prob- 
lems of philosophy and_ religion, 
and in the practical tasks of mod- 
ern society cannot afford to pass 
by Lyman’s ‘‘Meaning and Truth 
of Religion.’ It is a book that will 
live, George Richmond Grose. 
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The Heritage of Asia, by Ken- 
neth Saunders, is an interpreting 
book for all who wish an intimate 
yet brief glimpse of the spirit of 
the Orient. It moves with kaleides- 
copie swiftness across the dominat- 
ing motives of Eastern religion and 
life, strikes the keynote here and 
there of a civilization, gives a taste 
of its literature and philosophy, 
and a glance at its history. All this 
appears from the standpoint of one 
possessed by a keen appreciation of 
the rich heritage of Asian civiliza- 
tion and its message to modern so- 
ciety. A portion of the book is 
given to a consideration of the 
great living characters, Gandhi, Hu 
Shih, and Kagawa, and closes with 
illustrative readings from Oriental 
literature, and a valuable bibliog- 
raphy. It is a most charming and 
instructive introduction to Eastern 
life and thought. 


bad ed 


For all students in this field 
Asiatic Mythology, edited by the 
head of the famous Musee Guimet 
at Paris, will be one of the neces- 
sary books. Here is gathered in a 
unique way a detailed description 
and explanation of the mythologies 
of all the great nations of Europe. 
The work comes from the hands of 
well-known scholars—Marchal, the 
younger Maspero, Wilman-Gra- 
bowska, Eliseev, Huart, Linossier— 
and the whole has been translated 
from the French into English. No- 
where else do we know in such 
compact form so clear and interest- 
ing a treatment. The printing is 
above praise, and the work is pro- 
fusely illustrated with three hun- 
dred and fifty-four illustrations, 
besides fifteen full color plates, 
adding greatly to the value of the 
work. The book is at the present 
most timely, when the intimate con- 
tacts of the Eastern with the Wes- 
tern world call for new understand- 
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ings and appreciations. To most 
Westerners the conglomeration of 
weirdly represented deities that 
have characterized Oriental relig- 
ion has seemed beyond rational un- 
derstanding, and a cause for re- 
sentment. It is well to know the 
human hopes and aspirations that 
he behind, the really human con- 
cepts embodied in these forms, for 
only so can we understand the 
psychology of Eastern peoples. 
And understanding is sure to bring 
appreciation, and _ appreciation 
love. This volume will help toward 
the desirable end, and should find 
a wide reading. 
Rate i 


‘“Those who do not meditate on 
religious grounds should do it from 
the standpoint of the pragmatic 
sanctions.’? This is Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji’s conclusion in his Daily 
Meditation which we recommend 
all to read. How else are we to meet 
properly the trying crises of our 
confused days and our more con- 
fused age? The author has very 
definite suggestions for the practice 
of meditation which are worthy the 
attention of every one who would 
live strongly and work creatively. 

Rel. Ek: 


Nature Philosophy 


LOVE OF NATURE AMONG THE 
GREEKS AND THE ROMANS, by 
Henry Rushton Fairclough. Long- 
mans, Green, and Company, New 
York. 1930. Pp. ix, 270. $2.25. 


HUME’S PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN 
NATURE, by John Laird. EH. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York. 
1933. $4.00. 


This little book on Love of Na- 
ture Among the Greeks and the 
Romans, by the professor of Clas- 
sical Literature at Stanford Uni- 
versity, is a charming and timely 
addition to the ‘‘Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome’’ series of pub- 
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lications, and a much needed and 
valuable discussion of a subject 
about which there has been much 
difference of opinion. Professor 
Fairclough defends, as it seems to 
us successfully, the ancients against 
the charge that they were less sen- 
sitive to natural beauty than our 
modern writers. Beginning with 
Homer and Hesiod he traverses 
classical literature from beginning 
to end, showing with a wealth of 
quotation the love, not merely of 
landseape, but of all the activities 
of country life, agricultural, pas- 
toral, and sporting, evinced by 
Greek and Roman writers. And 
these proofs he supplements with 
other evidence drawn from paint- 
ing and sculpture and religious 
and philosophical ideas. 


The only possible quarrel with 
this volume, and this is not fre- 
quent, is with some of the transla- 
tions Professor Fairclough has se- 
lected. Perhaps the most notable 
is his use of the Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning version of the magnifi- 
cent outburst of the suffering Titan 
in Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound 
—a version which seems to us al- 
most completely to miss. the 
strength and splendor of the origi- 
nal. Nor is it quite fair to charae- 
terize that outburst as an approach 
to the pathetie fallacy. Both Greek 
religion and early Greek philoso- 
phy testify abundantly to the fact 
that to the Hellenic mind nature 
in her every aspect was animate 
and akin to man. Hence in the 
anguished ery to sky and wind, 
and stream and sea, to mother 
earth and the all-seeing sun, ‘‘Be- 
hold what I, a God, suffer at God’s 
hands,’’ there was neither for 
Prometheus nor Aeschylus nor the 
Greek audience, any personification 
of the impersonal, or reading of 
animate characteristics into the in- 
animate, but merely the natural 
appeal of one living being to 
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others, his fellows and his kindred, 
as essentially alive and breathing, 
as sentient and as capable of suf- 
fering themselves and of sympathy 
with suffering, as he. It was only 
after the animism and the sense 
of kinship with natural phenome- 
na vouchsafed to the Greeks had 
been extinguished by Christianity, 
and its ashes scattered by modern 
science, that there was such a 
thing as the pathetic fallacy. 


However, all this is laying too 
much stress upon a point that fails 
to mar the many virtues of a very 
delightful, useful and instructive 
book. B. A. G. Fuller. 


Hume’s Philosophy of Human 
Nature by Professor Laird, Regius 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Aberdeen, has 
given a detailed and enlightening 
account of Hume’s philosophy. As 
a complete, concise, and critical 
summary of Hume’s system, the 
volume is an invaluable book of 
reference for the professional phil- 
osopher. And the ease and clarity 
of its style make it an agreeable, 
friendly, and most helpful compan- 
ion both to the mature layman 
interested in philosophy, and to 
the University student who desires 
the aid and encouragement of a 
great scholar and master of the 
subject, in approaching Hume for 
the first time. In short, it is a book 
that no philosophical library, pro- 
fessional or amateur, can afford to 
be without. 


BlALG 


Soothsaying or Prophecy? 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME, 
by H. G. Wells. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1933. Ppa xs 
431. $2.50. 


THIS TROUBLED WORLD, by John 
Drinkwater. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. 105. $1.50. 
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THH MODERN DILEMMA: The Prob- 
lem of European Unity, by Chris- 
topher Dawson, Sheed & Ward, 
London and New York. 1933. Pp. 
113. $1.00. 


What a book is this! In it Mr. 
Wells surpasses all previous efforts 
and brings the present age to judg- 
ment with a startling analysis of 
its short-comings. Mr. Wells has 
ealled it a ‘‘speculative spree,’’ but 
few who read it will be willing to 
dismiss it so lightly. Even during 
the days of the World War there 
was scarcely such universal ques- 
tioning of the present economic or- 
der as there is today. Great as was 
the shock of the war and the feel- 
ing of deprivation in the wiping 
out of a whole generation, there 
was little realization of the com- 
plete passing of an old order. In- 
deed, there are still in many places 
lingering hopes of patching it up, 
though it has lost the confidence of 
the multitudes and gives no prom- 
ise either of permanence or of 
success. 


As one reads this disquieting 
book one is amazed at the skill with 
which the author passes out of reci- 
tation of known history into the 
foretelling of the future, in so 
clever a manner that many of his 
readers are ready to suppose that 
he possesses the gift of prophecy. 
We have here the culmination of 
the Wellsian social theory, and it 
comes at a period of social confu- 
sion caleulated to bring to it a 
world-wide attention. 


The predictions hinging upon 
outcome of the present overween- 
ing nationalism and its suicidal 
militarism are so reasonable as to 
be convincing, and almost any 
reader will look to them to come 
true. It is only when he comes to 
solutions that Mr. Wells displays 
his weakness, and it is the weak- 
ness of a moral shallowness, the 
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failure to recognize the place 
which must be taken in any ulti- 
mate social solution by the deeper 
truths and realities of the spiritual. 
It assumes too much that man can 
and will live by bread alone. This 
is, indeed, the weakness of our own 
age. Our utopias are built upon 
a world-wide affluence which would, 
if realized, leave a deeper and more 
disconcerting despair than that 
caused by our present horrible in- 
equities. And this is not to close 
one’s eyes to the immorality of 
these inequities. In fact, it is to be 
fully aware that inequities will not 
vanish by the establishment of law 
or common consent unless those 
laws and consents spring from a 
deep re-moralization and re-spirit- 
ualization of the people. Without 
this a common distribution of 
goods would be not better than the 
old order it has displaced. He as- 
sumes that men without morals and 
without religion can be trusted not 
only not to take advantage of un- 
usual opportunities for self-aggran- 
dizement and self-enrichment but 
to make the deeper sacrifices of 
self-interest for the common good. 
This is why Mr. Wells’ opponents 
will have a right to challenge him 
as a mere doctrinaire. Of course 
it may be objected that such self- 
sacrifice for the common good 
would itself be a religion, and the 
best and only true religion. This 
indeed might be, but it would not 
arise to the height of religion with- 
out the deeper spiritual sanctions. 
And if it come to that, there was 
within primitive Christianity it- 
self, which he so easily discards, 
all the élan necessary once it is seen 
in its true and revolutionary as- 
pect. 


There is throughout the book a 
eredulous dependence on the pow- 
er of organization, on the revolu- 
tionary mechanisms of science, on 
the regenerative principles of un- 
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regenerated men, on a group psy- 
chology possible to people who are 
presumed to have no souls, that 
leaves the book, with all its great- 
ness, baffling and unsatisfying. This 
spiritual blindness to the creative 
forces in human history indicates 
that Mr. Wells is to be numbered 
with the soothsayers but not with 
the prophets. Teele, 


THIS TROUBLED WORLD, by John 
Drinkwater. Columbia University 
Press, New York. 1933. Pp. 105. 
$1.50. 


In spite of his claim to the con- 
trary, the distinguished playwright 
and eritic, John Drinkwater, does 
not take the problems of This 
Troubled World very seriously in 
these essays. Like most peace lov- 
ers he does not seem to realize that 
peace can be won only at great 
price—economic, political, psycho- 
logical, and perhaps even physical. 
That it is worth honestly achiev- 
ing few will deny, but only a man 
untroubled by the reality and 
strength of the forces leading to 
war would support his advocacy of 
peace by the mere wish for it, and 
by the fact that such politicians of 
the past as Briand, Bruning, Kel- 
log, and Hoover, and so militaristic 
a figure as Mussolini, ‘‘have spoken 
unequivocally for peace.’’ (p. 46) 


Mr. Drinkwater’s ‘‘Speculation 
in Utopia,’’ is perhaps even more 
banal. Here, as in his essay on 
‘“Man and the Machine,’’ he eulo- 
gizes an indifferent leisure spent 
in mild reflection on the best of 
traditional an d_ contemporary 
thought. As for ‘‘The Individual 
Soul,’? Mr. Drinkwater himself 
prefers to indulge in quasi-religious 
sentiment, tolerantly backed by 
hopeful agnosticism. But the chief 
aim of the soul should be tolerance, 
though one strongly suspects this 
tolerance to be highly diluted by 
indifference. For, again, the author 
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does not seem to have considered 
the price, which may sometimes be 
too great, as in the case of our 
tolerance of the causes of unbridled 
speculation, graft, and kidnapping. 
But Drinkwater avoids such ques- 
tions. He writes: 

If I want to go to church, drink 
lemonade, read The Rosary, and 
practice misogyny, it is not your 
business to interfere with me. But 
neither is it my business to inter- 
fere with you if you prefer to play 
golf, drink ale, read Ulysses, and 
kiss the girls. 

Tolerance means dignity, self- 
respect, humour — all the graces 
that make life humane and civil- 
ized. It is the source of the manners 
that maketh man. (p. 102) 


One gets an impression of the 
author as an untroubled literary 
gentleman who nevertheless feels it 
necessary to write about world 
troubles of which he seems himself 
to have little comprehension. 


H. Jeffery Smith. 


In The Modern Dilemma, Chris- 
topher Dawson discusses the forces 
which lay behind the rise of Euro- 
pean culture and the elements 
which have led to the present de- 
bacle. He holds that the dangers 
that now threaten our civilization 
spring largely from the spirit of an 
exclusive nationalism, In this we 
seem to be degenerating into a form 
of tribalism ineapable of meeting 
the present needs of the world. 
There cannot be a true interna- 
tional world order without an in- 
ternational world culture, which 
does not as yet exist. At the pres- 
ent, Western civilization is morally 
discredited and no longer believes 
in its spiritual values. He under- 
stands the key to the problem of 
western unity and survival, which 
is a recovery of our spiritual tradi- 
tion. Our mechanical civilization 
has become a danger to us because 
it lacks a soul. The Communist or- 
der in Russia is being carried 
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through as a sort of religion even 
while it denies the older forms of 
religion. 

Every society rests in the last re- 
sort on the recognition of common 
principles and common ideals, and 
if it makes no moral or spiritual 
appeal to the loyalty of its mem- 
bers, it must inevitably fall to 
pieces. ... A civilization that fails 
to satisfy the needs of man’s spirit- 
ual nature cannot be permanently 
successful. 


Thus the author puts his finger 
on the diseased spot of our civiliza- 
tion, and his book cannot but do 
good in an age of transition. It is 
a disappointment that he can dis- 
cover no means of spiritual re- 
covery outside of Rome. The Holy 
Father could doubtless do a vast 
service for the world at the present 
time were he disposed to recognize 
the spiritual achievements and in- 
terest of a vast number of Chris- 
tians not within the Roman fold, 
and would he show a disposition to 
join with others quite as devoted 
as he to the cause of righteousness. 

Rerer: 


Miscellaneous 


BRITISH DRAMA: An Historical Sur- 
vey from the Beginnings to the 
Present Time. By Allardyce Nicoll. 
Revised Edition. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. New York. 1933. Pp. 532. 
$3.00. 


A new book by Professor Allar- 
dyce Nicoll is always welcomed, 
not less so when, as in this case, it 
is a revision of an old one. Of 
particular significance in connec- 
tion with the publication of this 
revision is the recent announce- 
ment of Professor Nicoll’s leaving 
the University of London to accept 
the chairmanship of the Depart- 
ment of Drama in the School of 
Fine Arts in Yale University as 
Professor George P. Baker’s suc- 
cessor. This obvious recognition of 
the authority with which Professor 
Nicoll speaks on the matter of 
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drama is not belied by an examina- 
tion of this most recent of his pub- 
lications. 


As one of a long list of important 
studies in drama the first edition 
of this work appeared in 1925. The 
reason for the revised edition is 
Professor Nicoll’s determination to 
rewrite entirely the final sections 
dealing with the development of 
English drama from the end of the 
nineteenth century to the present 
day. These sections are entitled 
respectively ‘‘The Revival of the 
Theatre (1890-1920)’’ and ‘‘The 
Modern Drama (1920-32).’’ The 
book as a whole affords an emi- 
nently readable and yet thoroughly 
dependable treatment of the whole 
course of British Drama, though 
the technical scholar will, no doubt, 
find many of his favorite play- 
wrights or forms somewhat super- 
ficially handled. Of especial value 
are the final sections mentioned 
above, in which Professor Nicoll 
has tackled the most difficult of all 
eritical problems—the sound esti- 
mate of the worth of contemporary 
artists. He confesses that his atti- 
tude toward contemporary drama 
may be somewhat over-optimistic. 
He has little sympathy with those 
who feel that the theatre is at the 
end of its string because of the 
competition of the motion picture. 
‘“‘Condemnation of the _ films,”’ 
says Professor Nicoll, ‘‘seems to be 
but a suicidal process.’’ Not only 
this, but he feels that the hope of 
improvement in the theatre itself 
‘“must come from a better informed 
and a more consciously critical ap- 
preciation of all that the new art 
of the cinema has introduced to our 
audiences.’’ 


Of particular importance are the 
treatments of the contribution of 
Shaw, the domestic tragedy and 
problem play, and the general con- 
ditions confronting the present 
day playwright. The numerous il- 
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lustrations are well chosen and 
serve to enhance the distinct appeal 
of the volume for the general read- 
er. Louis Wann. 


LYRIC VIRGINIA TODAY. An Anthol- 
ogy of Poems by Contemporary 
Poets of the Old Dominion. Edited 
by Mary Sinton Leitch. Lincoln 
MacVeagh, Dial Press, New York. 
1932. Pp. xx, 251. $2.50. 


It needs a volume like that of 
Mary Sinton Leitch to remind us 
of the real progress in poetic art 
that can be made when there is a 
determined and persistent culture 
earried on by individuals and 
poetry societies. One is distinctly 
surprised first at the size of this 
volume and second at the high level 
of quality sustained throughout. 
In this Mrs. Leitch has shown a 
rare discrimination and has pro- 
duced an anthology of which Vir- 
ginia may well be proud. The idea 
of localizing poetry to a single 
state will not meet with the ap- 
proval of some, but if it has for a 
result the encouragement of genius 
it is quite justified, and Mrs. Leitch 
has done well that which was quite 
worth doing. Our only fault to 
find is that she published at least 
one Personalist poem without ac- 
knowledgment — Virginia Taylor 
McCormick’s Sonnet Afternoon on 
an Old Farm which appeared in 
The Personalist of July 1931. This 
we take, however, to be a compli- 
ment to our editorial judgment. We 
would like more poems submitted 
if we could be sure that they would 
be up to Mrs, Leitch’s standard. 


Bale, 


The Personalist 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC PUBLI- 
CATIONS IN PHILOSOPHY, Vol- 
ume II. Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schlipp. College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, California. 


In the second volume of lectures 
published by the College of the 
Pacific we have excellent proof 
that philosophy can be made pop- 
ular without losing its interest or 
integrity. These lectures, originally 
delivered at the College of the Pa- 
cific, treat a variety of subjects in 
several fields, and are held together 
chiefly by a common thread of 
philosophical interest. ‘‘What is 
good taste?’’ asks Professor Step- 
hen C. Pepper, and in the follow- 
ing lecture Professor F. C. S. Schil- 
ler asks the embarrassing but 
pertinent question, ‘‘ Must Philoso- 
phers Disagree?’’ Locke, Augus- 
tine, and Aquinas are discussed, 
and Goethe and Emerson are each 
considered as philosophers in their 
own rights. The Editor of the 
series, Professor Paul Arthur 
Schlipp, presents a lively discus- 
sion of the reasons ‘‘ Why Spinoza 
Still Speaks to Us,’’ in this ‘‘en- 
lightened,’’ pragmatic, and mate- 
rialistie age. Not the least interest- 
ing lecture is Professor Robert J. 
Hutcheson’s ‘‘The Revolt Against 
‘Psychologism’ in Religion,’’ in 
which the author affirms the need 
for and the tendency towards the 
rapproachment of the metaphysical 
and the psychological approach to 
religion, 


H. J. 8. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books not commented on here are reserved for more extensive review. 


THE ORACLES, by Richard Carlyle. Phoenix Press, Los Angeles. 1933. 
i 09: 


This is a free translation of ancient Chaldean wisdom modernized and 
made available for present-day lovers of the esoteric. It would be interesting 
to know exactly what the sources were, but at any rate there are many 
that appreciate this type of philosophy. 


THE GATE OF REMEMBRANCE, by Frederick Bligh Bond. Script 
by John Alleyne. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 1933. Pp. 
Xvi, 215. $2.50. 


Purports to be the thrilling story of the Discovery of the lost Chapels 
of Glastonbury by psychic writings from monks of four hundred years 
ago. The author claims for it that it has done much to establish the sur- 
vival of mind, memory, and personality. Either one takes this sort of thing 
at face value or not at all. 


ROSICRUCIAN QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, with Complete His- 
tory of Rosicrucian Order, by H. Spencer Lewis. Rosicrucian Press, 
Amore College, San Jose. 1932. Pp. 302. 


Here we have the official answer to the frequent question: Who or 
what are the Rosicrucians? by the Imperator of the Rosicrucian Order. It 
is the complete history of the brotherhood as seen by its own members, 
though much of it would probably, outside that fraternity, be denied the 
status of historic authenticity. 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, by Claudius 0. Johnson. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 1933. Pp. xiii, 696. $4.00. 


BUDDHA’S TEACHINGS. Being the Sutta-Nipata or Discourse Collec- 
tion. Edited in the original Pali text with an English version facing 
it, by Lord Chalmers. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 1932. 
Pp xxii, 319. 

TRENDS OF CIVILIZATION AND CULTURE, by Charles Gray Shaw. 
American Book Company, Cincinnati. 1932. Pp. xvi, 671. $3.50. 
URBAN SOCIETY, by Noel P. Gist and L. A. Halbert. Crowell’s Social 
Science Series, edited by Seba Eldridge. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 

pany, New York. 1933. Pp. xv, 724. $3.50. 


The problem of modern civilization has become the problem of the 
city. It is well, therefore, to have at hand a scholarly and detailed study of 
the social and economic factors involved in the growth of our great cities. 
This is done in a skilful and extensive way by Noel P. Gist and L. A. 
Halbert. All students of social science will find it casting a valuable light 
upon the most pressing questions of our own times. 


SPINOZA AND BUDDHA: Visions of a Dead God, by 8S. M. Melamed. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1933. Pp. xi, 391. $3.00. 

EMILE DURKHEIM ON THE DIVISION OF LABOR IN SOCIETY, 
Being a translation of his De la division du travail social, with an 
estimate of his work. By George Simpson. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1933. Pp. xliv, 439. $3.50. 

AN ESSAY ON PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD, by R. G. Collingwood. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1933. Pp. xii, 226. $3.25. 

COLLECTED PAPERS OF CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE. Vol IV: 
The Simplest Mathematics. Edited by Charles Hartshorne and Paul 
Weiss. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 1933. Pp. x, 601. $6.00. 
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THE HERALD WIND. Translations of Sung Dynasty Poems, Lyrics 
and Songs. By Clara Candlin. Introduction by L. Cranmer-Byng. 
Foreword by Dr. Hu Shih. Wisdom of the East Series. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. 1934. Pp. 113. $1.20. 


NEW HORIZONS, by John Edgar Park. Wheaton College Press, Norton, 


Massachusetts. 1929. Pp. 104. $1.50. 

A delightful series of chapel talks given by President John Edgar Park 
of Wheaton College, now newly re-issued. It is the sort of book you want 
on your table to pick up now and then in a stray moment. These little essays 
are literary gems and are full of a genial and steadying philosophy of life 
to fit one’s mood. 


STEPHEN FOSTER, AMERICA’S TROUBADOUR, by John Tasker 
Howard. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 1934. Pp. xiii, 
445, $3.50. 

THE MAN OF THE RENAISSANCE. Four Law-Givers: Savonarola, 
Machiavelli, Castiglione, Aretino. By Ralph Roeder. The Viking 
Press, New York. 1933. Pp. viii, 540. $3.50. 

HEGELS TUEBINGER FRAGMENT. Eine Psychologisch-Ideenge- 
schichtliche Untersuchung. von Gunnar Aspelin. Hakan Ohlssons 
Buchdruckerei, Lund, Sweden. 1933. Pp. 71. 


Discusses an early essay of Hegel’s on “Popular Religion and Chris- 
tianity,’’ which is dated back to his undergraduate days at Tuebingen. It 
does not appear to be of much interest or importance, but has doubtless 
afforded a welcome subject for a doctoral thesis. 


IMMORTALITY AND THE COSMIC PROCESS, by Shailer Mathews. 
The Ingersoll Lecture, 1933. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
1933. Pp. 51. $1.00. 

EAST AND WEST IN RELIGION, by 8. Radhakrishnan. George Allen 
and Unwin, London. Pp. 146. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN AND WILLIAM FROUDE, F.R.S. A Corre- 
spondence. By Gordon Huntington Harper. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore. 1933. Pp. viii, 220. $2.00. 

WHITHER LATIN AMERICA. An Introduction to its Economie and 
Social Problems. By Frank Tannenbaum, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 1934. Pp. xix, 185. $2.00. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD, by 
Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, 1934. Pp. xii, 467. $3.50. ; 

THE CATEGORIES OF CHARLES PEIRCE, by Eugene Freeman. 
The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 1934. Pp. 62. $1.00. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF NATURE IN ART, by Ananda Kent 
Coomaraswamy. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 1934, Po, 
245. $3.00. 

BLANKETS AND MOCCASINS, by @wendolin Damon Wagner and 


William A. Allen. The Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 1933. Pp. 
304. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTOR’'S PAGE 


The history of philosophy and science shows clearly that the 
development of thought consists largely in the transplanting of 
concepts grown in one field to others. In A Quantum View of His- 
tory The Editor translates certain concepts of quantum physics to 
the field of human life, thus forming what we may term a quantum 
view of history. 


According to Professor F. C. S. Schiller’s keen analysis, phil- 
osophers are sharply divided into Truthseekers and Soothsayers, 
with a widening gulf between them. In his article he attempts to 
make this division explicit, and to clarify the issues which it in- 
volves. “The crucial question,” he writes, “is whether truth is to 
be conceived as something characteristically static or as essentially 
progressive.” Professor Schiller, formerly of Oxford, is now at 
the University of Southern California. 


That aspiration is the key to Goethe’s philosophy and religion 
is the view presented by Professor John Wright Buckham in Goethe: 
The Poet of Aspiration. Professor Buckham, an outstanding per- 
sonalist, and a former contributor to The Personalist, teaches phil- 
osophy at the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 


In the second of his series of posthumous articles, The Indi- 
viduality of the Real, Herbert Wildon Carr contrasts the naturalistic 
and personalistic systems of reality. For naturalism real relations 
are mechanical and external. For personalism they are spiritual 
and ideal. 


Once more Miss Olga Koksharova contributes a sketch of Rus- 
sian life, entitled “Hunger: An Episode of the Russian Famine. 
Miss Koksharova is a former student of the School of Philosophy, 
and writes from Boulder, Colorado. 


Three poems appear in this issue. Mr. Walter Shea, author of 
Mars and the Minstrel, writes from Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Shepherds in Switzerland, a sonnet, comes from the pen of Mrs. 
Tessa Sweazy Webb, Columbus, Ohio. Mrs. Webb is the author of 
two books of verse, Life’s Tilted Cup, and Sittings in Sentiment. 
Mr. Thomas Curtis Clark, author of Through Science to God, is well 
known for his poems on social and religious subjects. He writes 
from Maywood, Illinois, 


